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The Week. 


MYHE new policy of the Treasury to sell 4's per cent. bonds for gold 
| has been much diseussed durit the week, and it 
clear whether Mr. Sherman intends to hold the gold whieh the 
bonds bring for the purpose of redeeming legal-tender notes at par 
after January 1, 1379, or whether he intends before that time to use 
the gold in buying legal-tender notes at a diseount. The plain 
as that the former should be done. To the latter 
course it has been objected that buying up the suspended paper of 
the Government as a merehant would buy up his paper at a dis 
count is not ereditable to a great government; that there is no 
authority to cancel the notes so bought, and accordingly that Con 


eress inav direct their reissue, which would make the last condition 
of the curreney and the publie finanees worse than the present ; 


that as it has been impossible to brin 


point of authorizing holders of the notes to fund them = volun- 


tarily, if is not likely that it can be got to direet their caneella- 


tion; and that it is poor banking to apply the now limited 
resources of the Government to reducing liabilities when so 


mueh more effectual work eould be dione towards bringing the 
notes to par in gold by applying tl 


j 1 gold proceeds of bond sales 
to the reserve. In the mean tiine, while the Eastern press, which 
is almost without exception honestly in favor of resumption of gold 
payments in 187), is discussing methods, the advocates of a silver 


currency are making rapid headway at the West, and are gainin 
proselytes in the South. In Illinois the Legislature has made small 
silver coins full legal tender for all debts eontracted by or in that 
State, the bill only wanting the signature of the Governor to be- 
come alaw. Doubts of the eonstitutionality of the law have been 
expressed ; but should it stand, it would be a monument of dishon- 
esty, which would warn all who either lend mon Vy to persons In 
itions there to be on their guard, 
lat they shall not be defrauded. 


that State or who have business re 
and to stipulate by special contract t 


In an interview with Mr. Young, ex-Governor of Ohio, last Satur- 


day, the President is reported by the Times to have * expressed 


himself quite foreibly against the practice of Federal officials hav- 


ins to do personally with the machinery of polities. He said that 
it was proper that these officials should vote, speak if occasion de- 


manuded, and contribute financially as they felt able and justitied in 


aid of the cause gut he did not think it proper for them to engage 


actively in the management of the party, such as running conven- 
tions, caucuses, ete.” If this report correetly indicates the President's 


sentiments with regard to the relations of oftice-holders to prae- 


tical polities (and there is no good reason for doubting its correctness), 
we may be allowed to say that, while his attitude is very encourag- 
ing so faras it goes, neverthele nav, in our opinion. be eonsidera- 
bly bettered. A great part of the machinery ot polities consists in 
speaking “ when oeeasion demand ind in contributing financially 
when -‘the cause” demands: and so long as oftice-holders are 
‘“nermitted” to do these two things there will eve remain but little 
dis inetion between p rmitting and Sor ind. There ean be ho 
infringement upen the rights of the office-holder in forbidding 
him even that share of activity in political matters which is 
perfectly proper and even desirable, to a eert xtent, in all other 
men. The relations of the oftice-holder to the Government are not 


those of other men ; and were it not for the long corrupting influ- | 
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Wwe exXpre of intellizence and sessed 
f ( po s,in s ¢ that the 
Porn PVvotin pre ii 

t yu opportunity to express their 
il to a earel considered scheme of municipal 

this, eveh more seandalous than the eondition of 
di pal government itseif.. It now evidently depends 

ela of the Republicans carrving the next Legislature 
mendments will get to the people or be stifled on 

way. On the other hand, it is the Republicans who are 

for t ‘Omnibus ” Bill. Meanwhile matters are left in 

ie ao » nobody's entire satisfaction except that of the Times, 


h finds it-elf onee more enabled to lift up its voice and expa- 


on the unmitigated badness of all Democrats, the love of 
reform and progress which distinguishes all Republicans, and the 
everepresent necessity of destroying Tammany Hall and exter- 

I ull tl hems 
Che failure of the Continental Life Insurance Company of this 


certain matters aflecting the interests of all the people of this State, 
have become prominent. From the report of Mr. Wm. 
Allen Butler, who was appointed referee by the Supreme Court in a 

lit agair the insolvent company, with authority to enquire into 
and report upon all matters affecting the interests of the policy- 


holders, it appears that : 


at ] rat 
ehh ala, 


lite-insurance company can continue in 
east without any examination by the In- 
it appears, furthermore, that the laws of the 


\ 
business for ten years ati 
surance Department. 
State do not 


iticiently provide for an equitable and economical 
winding-up of the business of insolvent companies. It appears, again, 


Nation. 


| murderer Lee. 
al interest only, but in the settlement of its affairs | 


that a decision of the Court of Appeals is still necessary in order to 


determine the method by which a company may be declared in- 
solvent under the General Life-Insurance Act—whether a decree of 
dissolution may be issued upon suit brought 

er only upon application of the Attorney-General. 


working g 


rave injustice to the defrauded policy-holders of the Con- 
tinental. Its effects are pow and have been for some time in the 
bands cf a competent receiver, Mr. Wiliiam R. Graee, who was 
appointed by Justice Pratt during the above-mentioned suit. But 
Justice Westbrook, in direet disregard of the recommendation of 
Mr. Butler and the undoubted interests of the suffering policy- 
holders, has just appointed another receiver, Mr. J. P. O'Neill, in a 
suit brought by the District-Attorney, whereas every dictate of jus- 
tice required him to reappoint Mr. Grace, and to leave the title of 
the receiver to be determined hereafter by the Court of Appeals. 
\ vexatious and costly contest between the receivers seems now 
probable. There was seareely any known form of systematie cheat 
¢—perjury, falsification of accounts, collusion with bank officers, 
not resorted to by the managers of the 
talin order to put in their pockets money belonging to 
and the wishes of the robbed policy-holders were en- 


No e@x- 


fraudulent charges, ete. 
Coontinen 
Orel people P 


titled to consideration at the hands of Judge Westbrook. 


planation of his action has appeared. 


i 


While ** the tramp’s gospel” is preached in Massachusetts in the 
another form 

immediately 
perceptible. The new Capito!, upon whica over 87,009,000 has 
granted another million dollars in the 
When the ques- 
tion of sustaining the veto came up in the Assembly the latter part 
of last week, a gang of stone-cutters, who were expecting employ- 
ment on the Capitol in case the appropriation was made, installed 
themselves in the galleries, and were directly preached at by dema- 
vovical members of the Legislature, who talked about the necessi- 


ties Of the poor 


t 
him with labor and bread. 


: 
manner elsewhere described, a 


proclamation of 
of it in this State was followed by consequences 
ready been expended, was 


ipply Bill, a grant whieh the Governor vetoed. 


Consequently, when the veto was sus- 
tained, and the stone-cutters and contractors understood that the 
State was neelecting its important duty of taking care of them, 


| citizen. 


by a stockholder | 
This last facet is | 
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they were moved with righteous indignation, and, assailing the sin- 


} 


fil members of the Legislature, made things “lively” for them. 
Leaislators ranning away down side streets, escaping into hotels, 
hooted and jeered at or actually maltreated by a mob, presented 
an unusual spectacle, but, under the circumstances, not an unnatu- 
ral or altogether reg have yet been 
ordered on from Washington, although the affair in a Southern 
State a few months ago would have furnished material for an abun- 
of various kinds; and as both Houses of 
the Legislature have passed a new appropriation of half a million 
dollars, the members will probably not be molested again. For the 
time being, the orthodoxy of the tramp’s gospel is unquestioned. 


rettable one. No ¢§ troops ” 


dant crop of * outrages ” 


Among the best “sensations ” of the many which our fertile con- 
temporary, the Herald, from time to time produces, there are none 
older or better than those which relate to the “twin relie of barba- 
rism” in Utah; and these have lately been made exceptionally 
marketable through the interest excited by the confession of the 
Within the past few days the Herald has been 
actively at work among the Saints, rousing them from their sensual 
lethargy, arming, drilling, and equipping them for war, organizing 
an army in the shape of the “ Nauvoo Legion,” and generally 
preparing the misguided polygamists for a death-struggle with 
the forces of civilization, progress, and monogamy. We are 
glad to see, however, that this formidable insurrection has 
been quelled by a correspondent of the Tribune, who ridicules 
the story that the Mormons are preparing to rise, declares 
that the Nauvoo Legion is not making ready for war, but 
intends to have peace at any price, and that in case Brigham 
Young should be indicted, as he ought to be, for murder in the 
first degree, he would submit as quietly to arrest as the humblest 
The manner in which the Herald finds it worth while 
to deal with the Mormon question illustrates chiefly the mag- 
nifying power of the imagination. A very slight amount of reflec- 
tion would convinee anybody that a community of the size of the 
Mormons, surrounded by a bitterly hostile population, merely exists 


| on sufferance; that any attempt on its part at active resistance 


| days, from June 15. 


to the approval of his principal. 


| 


workingman, and the duty of the State to provide 


would be followed by immediate destruction. But in the absence 
of this amount of reflection the ‘‘ Mormon problem ” assumes gigan- 
tic proportions, and the Nauvoo Legion becomes as terrible a host 
as the once famous “‘ Black Horse Cavalry,” which, under the lead 
of the Spirit of the Times, caused such havoc in the early days of 
the late war. 





The coal companies have devised a curious method for improving 
This is no other than to stop production for thirty 
They have mined for this year much more coal 
than usual, not because of the profit which current prices have 
yielded, but beeause the financial necessities of some of them have 
made it necessary to turn property into cash to meet payments 
which, if neglected, would threaten their existence ; just as an 
overloaded real-estate “ operator” might sell at a saerifice parcels 
of his land to pay the taxes or the interest on the mortgages of other 
parts. ‘Phe President of the Philadelphia and Reading Road is now 
in London, endeavoring to secure the consent of a part of the bond- 
holders of the company to forego for several years the interest on 
their bonds. He has not agreed to stop production for a month, 
pending negotiations, but his representative here consents, subject 
Buyers of coal may, therefore, 
interpret this action of the companies, which may or may not be 
binding, as a pressing invitation to supply themselves with coal 
before the 15th of June, when the month of non-production will 
begin, provided the companies can agree. It looks as if the coal 
trade would be obliged to submit to the inevitable readjustment in 
spite of such expedients. Except for the combination, this readjust- 
ment would have been completed within a year or two after the 
panic of 1873. It was deferred by artificial means, only to be ac- 
complished with more distress after other interests had begun to 
mend. 


their business. 
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the ministerial crisis in France, run back to the Pope’s Alleeu- | De Broglie Cabinet, ; 


tion to the cardinals of Mareh 12, in whieh, after going over ail 
Italy, lie 


kingdom of S54 
eame down to the Maneini law against clerical abuses then under 


the wrongs iuilicted on the Papiey by the 
discussion in the Parliament, and denounced it ina fashion of which 
we gave some aceount soon after. This drew forth a cireular from 
the Italian Minister of Justice addressed to the various public 
prosecutors of the kingdom, in which, after reciting the denuncia- 
tions of the Government contained in the Allocution, and pointing 
out the illegality of the publication of such a document by the news- 
papers, he nevertheless gave orders that no prosecution should be 
instituted for such publication unless it was accompanied by approy- 


ing comments. Cardinal Simeoni therefore sent, in reply to this, a cir- | 


cular to the various Papal nuncios. showing that the very declara- 
tion of the minister, that as an aet of grace he would not prosecute the 
publicition of the Allocution, showed that the Pope was not free in 
his communications with the outer world. This correspondence and 
the debates on the Mancini law (which was intended to prevent the 


conversion of ecclesiastical discourses into political denunciation of 


the Government and institutions of the country) produced a good 
deal of excitement in Ultramontane circles, both in France and 
Belgium. The Bishop of Nevers wrote a letter to Marshal Mae- 
Mahon calling for his aid in restoring his liberty to the Pope, and 
actually addressed a cireular to the maires of his diocese requesting 
them to stir up their fellow-citizens in support of the scheme. For 
his letter to the Marshal the Bishop received a severe official snub, 
and the hawking of the circular by the book-pedMers was forbid- 
den by the police. It was proposed by the reporter of the Budget 
Committes, M. Guichard, that the bishop’s salary should be stop- 
ped; and when the Assembly met it opened its proceedings with a 
fierce debate on the growing insolence and turbulence of the cleri- 
eal party, in which extracts were read from various clerical papers 
calling for war with Italy. The language of M. Simon’s speech, 
however, though apparently sufficient!y denunciatory of clerical in- 
trigues, did not sitisfy the Left, while it was yet strong enough 
to alarm the Right. 


The breach between the Marshal and M. Simon when it came 
was evidently a foregone conclusion. The former bad made up his 
mind to get rid of the Ministry, and wrote a letter to M. Simen 
calling him to account for not having opposed a feature in the 
Municipal Councils Bill then before the Assembly, which made the 
sittings of these bodies public, and for not having oppozed a modi- 
fication of the Press Law, which made all offences, except insults 
to the President and foreign sovereigns, triable by jury. M. Simon 
had the excuse that he was unwell when the Municipal Councils 
Bill was read a first time, but he found that no excuses would avail 
him, and at au interview with the Marshal he prompily resigned. 
MiucMahon then sent a message to the Assembly announcing in 
sabstance that the Ministry were not strong enough to resist the 
extreme radical faction, who were using his name to cover their 
designs, and that he could go no further in that direction, and must 
use his powers to save the country. 


At the meeting following the dismissal of the Simon Min- 
istry, after an eloquent speech from Gambetta, the Assembly 
passed, by a heavy majority, an order of the day declaring that 
the Chamber can only place confidence in a cabinet free to, and 
resolved to, govern in accordance with republican principles. To 
this the Narshal replied by proroguing the Chamber for a month 
and by the announcement of a new cabinet formed in the main 
from the Right. ‘The Due Decazes, the present Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, remains at his post; but the Due de Broglie, the de- 
feated leader of the moderate Royalists, becomes President of the 
Council. Fourtou, the Minister of the Interior, is an old Bona- 
partist famed for his electioneering skill, who held office 
under the Empire, and is doubtless intended to play the part 
n th? eun‘ng ele:tion plared by our “ Zach” Chandler in the 





The Nation. 


The Ultramontane troubles, which have probably brought about | Jate Presidential contest 


| toa went to work vigorously to prepire tor the coming elections ot 





He has since been a member of thi 


Yfter the resignation ef Thiers. M. Cail 
the Minister of Finance, has also been in offiee under the Ri 
public. Vicomte de Mea the M ter of Agricult L | 


country gentleman, belonging to the Extreme Right, while Bria 
the Minister of Public 


in the Cabinet. 


Instruction, is a Republican, and the only « 


The Cabinet was no sooner formed than M. Fi 


the counciis-general by changing twenty-one prefeets to other di 
partments, dismissing twenty-tive, a 
Of course, a government thus formed ean only be a * gouvernement 


de combat.” With a majority of the Assembly against it. it ean as 


nd putting sixteen on halt y 


complish nothing bevond exciting general alarm, and unless vigor 
ous manipulation secures it a majority in the next As \ will 
be impossible for it to go on. It is dificult to see how, in th 


case, President MacMahon can retain his position. Ttomay be thi 
France once more needs to be * saved,” but she certainly, as all ex 
perience shows, cannot be saved in this wav. The report that the 
Due de Broglie has sent a cirewar to the bishops asking their as 
sistance does not help to improve the outlook, and the alarm created 
in Italy and Germany by the suspicion that the Government h 

passed into Ultramontane hands is said to be great, but the reten 
tion of the Due Deeazes is intended to show, and doubtless s 


cerely, that no change in foreign poliey is thougit of. 


The news from the Danube is that the Russians are show 
themselves in foree as far west as the Aluta River in Wallaehi vl 
known as Little 


rn , 
sie sc ! 
‘ ' beta 


’ 


have even crossed it and entered the distriet 
Wallachia, forming the eorner bordering on Hungary. 
to be a violation of an understanding with Austria that 


her frontier 
exeused on strate- 


was not to be hugged too elosely, and is now 
«1 


gical grounds. That the foree operating in this direetion is the 
} 


right wing and is large there is little 
use in giving the newspaper guesses at its strength. 
ment that its object is to “turn Widin” is a perfectly safe cne, 


’ } t lh, ; ,  y 
doubt, bat there is not n 


owing to the obseurity which natarally attaches to the meaning of 
this phrase. 
between Widin and Nicepoli would bring a column within easy 
reach of the great northwest road to Constanticople through Sofia 
iInihe air: and if this 


But it is easy to see that a crossing effected anywhere 


and Philippopoli and leave Widin harmless 
is What is meant by ** turning ic” it is safe to say that the Russian 
staff entered Little Wallachia for some such purpose. The move- 
ments cf troops seem to indicate that the crossing in foree will be 
made above Galatz and that the Dobrudsha will not be used. 


Exeept the declaration of Rumanian independence, there is 
nothing else of positive interest in affairs on the Danube. East- 
ward, two facts of importance have clearly emerged from the con- 
fused reports of the week—one, the capture of the important fort- 
ress of Ardahan by the Russians on May 17; the other, the evacua- 
tion by them of their port ef Sugkum Kaleh in the Caueasus, afte: 
bombardment by the Turkish tleet. The possession of Ardahan is 
ef great importance with reference to the advance both on Erzerum 
and Kars, between whicb it lies to the north. In their engagements 
before the latter stronghold the Russians appear to have had no 
success, though one need not credit the tales of prodigious slaugh- 
ter to which the London Telegraph's correspondent treely serves the 
Turks are apparently eoneentrating at Toprak-Kaleh 
The burn 


public. The 
against the approach of the Russian left from Bayazid. 
ing and occupation of Sugkum-Kaleh have evidently given the 
Russians much concern. The Turks are said to be actively using 
it as a base from which to distribute arms and incite ivsurreection 
among the Caucasians, as well as to strike at the railway and tele- 
graph lines between Poti and Tiflis. But all this is perhaps less 
alarming to the Russians than the serious doubts they begin to 
entertain whether their torped6 defences will save ports far more 
important than Sugkum-Kaleh. Trepidation is felt at Odessa end 
all along the shores of the Black Sea, whence reports come plenti- 
fully of raids by Turkish vessels 
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| his own race has as much to answer for, as regards bad leadership, 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S CONFESSIONS 

the colored raee.  “ The result is the same. sad leadership and 

| | Is convieted of capital offences | Ignorant followers could not work out the problem of good gov- 
ol locenee up to the moment of execu ernment ”—another identical proposition. His next admission, 

( ( or some othe 0 taken in connection with the facet that Mr. Chamberlain has 

\\ ( tened to some curious speculations bandoned South Carolina for New York, carries candor to an ex 

st elit Le em * T don’t think,” runs the candid and ind sputable sentence, 

portunity ol peech mild be that “any Inan is qualified to lead ip politieal life unless he has suc! 

( m,o fter all hope of pardon or | substantial interests in the community to which he belongs us will 

‘ ( ( en up Phe cone ion venerally put him in complete sympathy with the permanent institutions of 

nder the imagined circumstances the truth | that community “—a passage which, could it hava been spoken by 

a elf spoken. Feelings analogous to | Mr. Chamberlain a few months ago, would have served well asa flag- 

tL tn 1) to s he ler of some sueh | motto for his opponents in the last campaign. As regards the 

{ j lation must have been aroused amoung allearetul readers | future course of his party in the State, he believes that the Repub- 
ew b ( it reporter of the /erald and the ex- | licans will hereafter exert little or no influence on public affairs, and 

vw of South ¢ Jina Regretting the Jack of space which | atlirms magnanimously, **So far as the material and financial in 

t full of the « ot e interview, we shall | terests are econeerned the Democratic party brings more wisdom, 

f the important passages in the replies of | mere experience, and amore represeatative character to the dis- 


Mr. Chambertait | charge of the duties of the administration, and I can readily believe 


Acdinitti that the Demoeratic party is now in full possession | that under these conditions of General Hampton’s administration 
of of the State of South Carolina, and that practi- | the people will be satisfied.” 
cally there mw ne effective opposition by the Republican party, | We have a few Lrief comments to add to these significant quota- 
Mr. Ch verlain adds: “It is a faet that there is now peace and tions. In the first place, we desire to call especial attention to the 
wd order th hout the State . . So far, in the State at large, | faet that all of them which refer to the qualification of the negro as 
e have been no outrages of power or abuse of the colored peo- | legislator, and to his relations to the Democrats on the one hand and 
r Republic eenerally ’—an admission which should be some- | the Carpet-baggers on the other, were as true three months or six 
hat comforting alike to Democratic and Republican crities of the | Mout! s or one vear ago as they are to-day, and their correctness was 
’residenUs policy. In explanation of his inability to bring about | as closely apprehended by all intelligent observers of political affairs 
lar good result during his own administration of affairs, | then as now. Mr. Chamberlain, we are willing to believe, was one 
ea ts that ** the ignorance and inexperience of the masses of | of the best and most intelligent of the Carpet-bageers, and doubt- 
the Republican party of South Carolina”? were among the great and | less recognized essentially the full force of the above facts a long 
inherent difficulties of hi nfultilled task. ‘IT was,” he affirms, | time ago. He professes to be still of the opinion that a better con 
inder the political necessity of making political appointments to | dition of affairs was possible under him than under Hampton: he 
offices fro ity Whieh as a rule was not able to furnish compe- | required only more time in order to carry out his plans. Fortu 
ent officers to repre the government rhe majority of the | nately or unfortunately, no part of the world can grant several 
Republicans in the Legislature were never heartily in sympathy generations of political power to any one man in order to earry out 
th me d iy portion of my first term of office. . . . | plans, however bonest may be the man’s intentions or however 
The reduction of taxe and a more economie expenditure of | Charming his theories. So long as We are subjeet to the limitations 
! fund ere oD rall the leading objects I had in | of present existence, we shall be obliged in political affairs to con- 
f d here it is but justice to say that I met with | sider what is practically possible, and the utter impracticability ot 
thnost entire opposition within the ranks of the Republican party.” | the negroes acting as legislators for the Southern whites was sutti- 
Chis last damaging admission is not modified in favor of his own | ciently demonstrated long before the last election in South Carolina. 
rl n coupled with his next assertion that ** from the best men In the next place, it is evident that Mr. Chamberlain’s con- 
of South Carolina and in the Democratic party ” he received genu fessions have taken away the very last foundation-stone of any Re- 
e and hea pport from iek74 to 1x76.“ Tdoubt,” be says, “if | publican opposition to the Southern policy of the President Phere 
ny public man \ ever more heartily and unseltishly supported | were not many stones left, it is true, but what few remained are 
) | opponents than [ was by the Democrats of South Caro- | gone for evermore. The most impudent and brazen-faced politician 
| aul the period to which L ret Our subsequent differences in Congress could not stand against the force of some of the above 
weurred from other causes than the want of sympathy between | extracts, flung at him as they would be with the added weight of 
th id mine upon questions of practical administration | Mr. Chamberlain’s authority. There need be no more discussion of 
State the probable success or failure of the President’s policy. It bas 
With reference to the competency of the negro to take possession | been carried out; the arguments which sustain it, if any more were 
of a government, and to legislate, he at first oracularly says: “I | desired, have been here furnished, and, whatever may come of it, 
think the colored people are just as competent to legislate and con- | politicians have for the present no more concern with it. Ben Wade 
duet a government as any other people who have had as little edu- | and his congeners may go back to sleep again. It is worth notice 
cation and experience ” —an opinion which, being nearly equivalent | here, that at the Chamber of Commerce dinner, the other day, no 
» the ex] onof an opinion that two is equal to two, cannot very | reference was made to the negro: ship-building, civil-service re- 
« disputed; but he immediately adds, in very unequivocal | form, the tariff, the currency were talked about, but the negro was 
hey only want brains. It is idle to expect under any | not mentioned. Democrats and Republicans alike are fully agreed 
circumstances a good government without a large preponderance | at last upon this one point—the negro must work out his own sal- 
ce” (among the governing classes). “ The strength of | vation. 
the Union is measured by this fact... . Our final comment is a hopeful one. We have no disposition to 
Success! lf-vovernment, under the law of universal suffrage, re- | stir up muddy waters once waded through, but we cannot forbear 
( lucation, intellectual training, and a large amount of calling attention to the comparatively judicial tone of the above 
Cd pe lexperience —in short, an understanding of the | * confessions,” as contrasted not only with that of some of their 
( es of citizenshiy lle negroes * were too ready to be led by | author’s previous letters and addresses, but with the general tone 
designing and unprincipled men, who became by force of superior | of the press throughout the weary years in which the negro ques- 
opportunities their leaders.” He does not desire, however, to throw | tion has been before us for final settlement—that is, since the end 
he blame upon the negroes, and is candid enough to aduit that of the Civil War. The negro Las been made into a fetish for the 
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worship of sentimentalists and impracticable idealists, Who have too 


often sacrificed to it common sense and honesty alike; or he | 
beeome the tool of politicians who have used him for gain alniost 


slums” of New York 


been reflected im newspapers and other 


exactly as Tweed used the * And the desires 
of 


periodicals with painful fidelity. 


these two classes have 


my , ‘ , 1} 1.91 ae 
Phe moral weakuess displaved ty 
t 


a portion of the press in the treatment of this matter has been a 


poliiicians Who made 


The ereatl 


fit accompaniment to that displayed by the 


possible the scandals of the era of the Credit Mobilier. 


temptation to the display of these demoralizing exhibitions of 
human nature is now gone, and we confidently look for a most 
decided and healthy change in the tone of both press and peo- 


ple in the discussion of coming 


fore us. 


the political problems now 
THE FRENCH CRISIS. 

MHERE is no doubt that the course of President MacMahon in 
| dismnissing the Simon Ministry is something both serious and 
be 
are not two sides to the quarrel. 


unfortunate, but it would a vreat error to suppose that there 


Gambetta has made an eio- 
quent and exciting speech in support of the view that the Presi- 
dent’s course is an inexcusable outrage on the Assembly, and an 
act of hostility to parliamentary government in general; but this 
view is based on the assumption that the relation of the executive 

I in England 


to the legislature, which has been created by usage 


since the death of George ITl., has been established in France sv 
tirmly as to have the force of law. 
foundation in fact. Marshal MaeMahon was elected to tiie ‘ Sep- 
tennat,” or seven-years’ term, which he now holds, by the Assembly 
which came into existence at the close of the Franco-Prussian War, 
and which admitted by the Lett to have 
powers,” and which did frame the constitution under which the 
The constitution as adopted included the Sep- 
tennat and its present incumbent, and it was expressly provided 
that no revision of the constitution should be made until the expira- 
He has, under the con- 


Was ‘constituent 


country now lives. 


tion of the marshal’s term of seven years. 
stitution, the right to appoint and. dismiss ministers, and exercised 
it in defianee of the Assembly in July, 1874, when the constitution 
was under discussion, in a way which revealed clearly what his 
opinion of his powers in this particular was. At that date the min- 
istry of the day was defeated by a small majority, and thereupon, in 
English fashion, offered their resignation ; but the marshal refused to 
accept it, and sent a message to the Assembly on the following day 
informing it that *‘in giving him the executive power for seven 
years it had imposed duties on him for which he was accountable 
to France, and from which he could in no ease be permitted to with- 
draw,” and that these powers were irrevocable. Jn other words, he 
gave distinct notice that he considered himself bound to discharge 
the duties of the executive in the older English or wodern Prussian, 
and not in the modern British, way. The winistry were appointed by 
him, and were primarily responsible to him. If they were supported 
by a majority of the Assembly, well and good; but this support was 
simply valuable as a means of facilitating business, and ways not 
to the tenure of their offices. This theory, too, he not 
unreasonably holds, was accepted and confirmed by his retention in 
office by the new constitution, and by the prohibition of any revision 
until his term expired. He has shown himself of late unwilling 
push his prerogative to its extreme limits, and, indeed, in the ap- 
pointment of M. Simon seemed to acquiesce in the Engiish theory 
of his relations to the ministry ; 


necessary 


to 


but, as a matter of fact, he never 
formally surrendered the Prussian one, and probably has always 
intended to act on it again when the oeeasion seemed to eall for it. 

What this Pryssian theory is, everybody knows. It makes the 
ministers the servants of theexecutive officer, and responsible to him 
alone, and the exponents of his policy to the parliament; but it 
does not make them responsible to parliament or dependent on the 
support of a parliamentary majority for the tenure of their offices. 
This may prove highly inconvenient in practice; but then, for 
the inconvenience or for the injury to public interests resulting 


Nation. 


This assumption has really no 


from deadlock the lentaryvy majo e supposed to be 

l ( t t ‘ tie eX \ ' tle ‘ | bb 

to vield ’ h; \}] 

Berlin: it was ver ' | Londo ( L 

Ae 1 Londer t this imo S Silt 
made it little short of 4 lutio the QQ) ree | 
ought te bb ded, tea, that t ( ‘ ‘ \I 
Mahen obtained h Drese tic dy 
new constitution, fairly w ts } } ) \ ‘ 
hieeties of parliamentary government, and in wilrose 

Freneh troubles are still very fresh, i DPpostiy th | i 
the vo-ordinate, if not the superior, of the Asse ’ 

lates to the vigilant protection of the ] coWe ( hie i . 
one, in short, of those conflicts of jurisdiction in whieh me 

is Wholly in the wrong, and in whieh the L s calle 
on for discretion and prudence in the assertion of its claims 
the Right. 

Of course, after all this has been said, the question of Mac 
Mahon’s wisdom remains untouched, and, as t is the fu 
known, there does not seem to be mueh to say r him ¢ Is sk t 
The selection of a minister as far removed trom him by tradition 


and prepossessions as Simon, Was a somewhat unfortunate ene tor 


chief magistrate to make who was not prepared to aecept the En 
lish theory in its entirety, for occasions of co n were vel ‘ 
to arrive and arrive soon There is neo middie course etwe 
reigning and governing. But there seetus much reason for be 

ing that the present crisis is due to what used be known 
Washington in Grant’s dav as * the poisoning of the P den 
mind” by the Lezitimists or Ultramontanes, who wert rmed 
and justly alarmed, at the prospect of a gene eleetion conduct 
under the auspices of prefects appointed by the Le Phe 
montanes bave recently been underzoing ood deal of efferves 
cence under the inthuence of the threatened legislation against th 
elergy now pending in the Italian Parliament, and some of tl 


oes in ta 


bishops have been issuing inflammatory manifest 
| 


foreible interference bv France for the resto not the Po, e's t 


poral power, and it is difficult to aveid the conclusion that the 
burst was due to secret relianee on the growth at the Elvsee of 
a feeling of dissatistaction with the Ministry d that this dis- 


sutisfaetion had more or less justification, considering the nature 
of the Freneh political traditions and the position which all pat 
ties assign in p lities to the administrative machice, can h Pally be 


denied. Every party in Fra 


Right, ex 


pects the prefects a rd sub-prefects to be used in disseminating rizl 
principles among the voters, and in seeing that they support ‘ good 


s. When the Radicals clamored 
and anti-Republiean pretects, it was 


men” at the p l a vear ago for the 


dismissal of the Bonapartist 


not by apy means With the view of substituting perfectly impartial 
elections ; it 


the Mo 


observers of the struggles of the various parties in the 


was with the view of putting in men who would see that 


; ‘ 1) } + } s a 4 
narehists and * reactionaries of all shades got the worst of it; 
in fact, the interference of the pretects at elecUons Is accepted Dy li 


parties as one of the legitimate facts of government, and results natu- 


rally from the desire of the peasantry for political guidance and thei 
itatives of the Government 
and least of all in Freach 


subservient vo'ers. 


willingness to be instructed by represe! 


pan nature anywhere, 


retrain 


It is not in hu 


to from counselling 


M. Sin 
»has put in office, not only the Monurehists but the 


undet jon’s rézime, and under the new Republican 
Republicans have been steadily getting the worst of 
the few eleetiois whieh have recently 
of 
riumphed, as the Con- 


is, In 


it at the poils—that 
Radicals 


to till extreme visionary 


and 


taken place vacancies the 
or communistle: type have triumphed ; 
servatives naturally think, with the conniva: ce cr assistance of the 
Mixaist At Avignon, 
Republican, but one Moderate and the other Radical 


a few weeks ago, of two candidates —both 
the Radical 


so serious as what 


ry 


earried the day. This, bowever, was not oc- 


curred at Bordeaux, a great commercial city : there there were two 
candidates, ove a furious Protestant pastor of the Talmage type 





The 


hat com ie opinions, the other a small lawver 

of t R | views, and the latter was victorious. 
\ ( rt, of Course, will not produce much 
etl \ssembly, but the Conservatives are terrified 
eral election taking place under the guid- 
M (lot prefects who can permit such incidents to 
occur, and they aud the Ultramontanes combined have probably 
(hon MaeMahon’s fears and scruples of conseience sufficiently 
hith believe that one ot the crises in preparation for whieh 


Ll been confided to him had arrived, and that he must 
save France, even at the cost of a quarrel with the majority in the 


Assembly. The aflairis most unfortunate, beeause it will, of course, 


no matter how it may be now settled, constitute another of those 


breaks in peaceable and orderly progress which have been the curse of | 


France for ninety years, and which, whenever they occur, seem to 
sary to begin over again, and build up once more as pain- 
fully and laboriously as before from the very foundation. Nothing is 
mere necessary to French prosperity than a general conviction that 
a final political settlement hus been reached, and this nothing but 
a long period of orderly government can give. Incidents Jike the 
quarrel now pending put everything at sea by rousing revolutionary 
passions, and turning men’s thoughts to revolution as one of the 


make it nece 


near possibilities, and by bringing physical ferce once more into 
‘iew as a necessary and perhaps useful party weapon. The spee- 
| 


tacl+ is a melancholy one, but it is instructive. 





THE TRAMP’S GOSPEL, 

| OWN to the beginning of this century the rule of direct personal re- 
sponsibility for all misfortunes and offences was mercilessly, and even 

The bankrupt laws and laws against crime absolutely 

No defects of education, no tempta- 


savagely, applied. 
excluded all excuses and allowances. 
tions, surroundings, or physical weaknesses were allowed to temper punish- 
ment. The manifest lunatics were not hanged for murder, but they were 
subjected to an imprisonment which would have been cruelty to wild beasts. 
The plea of hereditary tendency in mitigation of punishment was unknown, 
and so was all machinery for the reformation of offenders. Criminal 
jurisprudence had but one object in view—viz., to rid the world of law- 
brezkers, or else make them as wretched in it as was possible, short of 
taking their lives. 

Vith the active practice of philanthropy there came a reaction. 
Legan to see that merciless punishment was not effective, and that judi- 
cious punishment, while equally powerful as a deterrent, might also be 
The desire 


People 


made to convert the criminal into a useful member of society. 
to encourage efforts for the reformation of criminals naturally led to the 
invention of **extenuating circumstances,” and the Jist of extenuating 
circumstances was rapidly lengthened until at last, in the minds of some 
sentimental reformers, the idea of guilt all but disappeared, and the offender 
hecame simply an unfortunate or sick person who, far from owing expia 
tion, needed succor and deliverance. The commission of crime became an 
accident, like the falling into a ditch on a dark night, and to claim inflexi- 
ble honesty was to give one’s self airs. Those who did not take this view of 
the essential likeness of thieves and murderers to all other men took the 
loftier but equally agreeable one to the criminal—that society was bound to 
iook at crime ‘* as God looks at it”; a doctrine broadly preached by Henry 
Ward Beecher apropos of the Ring thieves, and from which the deduction 
was easy that the District-Attorney ought to think twice before pursuing a 
raseal whom the Almighty saw fit to let run. 

When those views first made their appearance they had the charm of 
simplicity and sincerity and freshness, As a pretest against the hard- 
and inexorableness of the old penology they certainly were very 

Their very extravagance secured them attention, and, though they 


ness 
useful 
had all **the 
reme, and made legislation for the repression of crime rational. 
But then, as might have been expected, the new gospel was not preached 

rea new kind of cant made From talking 
asa man entitled to humane treatment, his friends rapidly 


falsehood of extremes,” they diminished the falsehood of the 
other ex 
very long bef its appearance. 
of the criminal 
began to talk of him as an interesting creature, and probably better on the 
whole than the judge and jury, as having what they called a ‘‘ deeper ex- 
e” of life. There litalist out in the West, named Bovee, 
who devotes himself to a crusade At first, we 
he confined himself to showing that crime was more effectually re- 


perien is a sentime 


against capital punishment. 


believe 
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pressed by imprisonment for life than by hanging, but as he warmed to h's 
work he took the ground, to which we drew attention some years ago in the 
Nation, tha 


one a iy 


t murderers sentenced to imprisonment for life were, qgudst e.r- 
ry estimable and attractive body of He finally made 


ear that to kill somebody in cold blood, and to be confined for 


men. 


’ 
buat) 


it, was really a means of grace, or a sort of easy road to a great moral ele- 
social reform long 


that the 


vation. In fact, it is very difficult to watch the field of 


without feeling one’s self driven very close to the conclusion 


| desire to improve their fellows carries men constantly along the very 
| edge of the abyss of mental unsoundness, 


| 








The most extraordinary outburst of the form of folly which distributes 
the moral responsibility of the crimes of individuals over the whole com- 
munity, and thus makes individual character of little or no value as a de- 
fence of social order, took place in Boston the other day. Mr, Walter 
Smith, the Director of the State Normal Art-School, was taken down by the 
Mayor and some other local notables to the State institution for juvenile 
offenders at Deer Island in Boston Harbor, and delivered to the boys an ad- 
dress, from which we cut the following passage. It reads like an extract 
from a farce by Mark Twain, but the report seems to be verbatim and to 
have been revised by the author, and he is not a humorist : 

“You have been told to-day that you have most of you committed 
crimes, and that you are down just now, but that you can reform and get 
up again. LTve no doubt that is true ; but there is another view of this mat- 
ter which I take, and that is, that your crimes against society are not balf 
as black or as numerous as society’s crimes against you. The blame dcesn’t 
all belong to one side. Keep up your hearts, boys, even if you are down, 
for the society which cannot get along without shuttirg up three hundred 
boys on an island in Boston Harbor is a bigger failure then you are; you 
may be down, but this boasted civilization of the nineteenth century is 
lower down. Don’t you go and believe that we have all come here to-day to 
patronize vou. We have come to ask you to forgive us and make friends 
with us. We want to atone to you for our blunders. The sight of three 
hundred boys shut up in prison is enongh to make a thoughtful man shud- 
der, the angels weep, and everybody lose faith in the progress of the age. 

**Count me on your side, boys, and let us tell the Governor of this com- 
monwealth, and the Mayor of this city, and the legislative and administrative 
and educational bodies represented here to-day, that they are all bigger fail- 
ures than we are, or we should not be here. Don’t Jet the manhood be crushed 
out of you because you are here. It is not so much of disgrace for you to 
be here as for us to be here. We come down as grown men to confess to you 
small boys that we are not intelligent enough, don’t know enough, to keep 
you boys out of prison ;*although as legislators, administrators, teachers, it 
is ovr business to do so. 

‘*T don’t doubt but that every one of your distinguished visitors will allow 
that we are penitent for our sins, and want to make amends, and don’t feel 
any disgrace in this true penitence, or in the honest dosire on our part to do 
better inthe future. So, boys, you cannot only count mein on your side, but 
also count as friends all your visitors. We are all tarred with the same 
stick. I am just as much ashamed of being here to-day us you are ; but we 
are going to try and do better, and want you to do the same. Let us all 
start fair in the same race, and may the best horse win ; or rather, let us say 
that this is a race in which every good horse must win if he will only run ; 
and when we have all won this race, you won’t be in Deer Island Reform 
School, and no other little boys and girls will need to be sent here, and then 
there will be no necessity for mayors, aldermen, clergymen, and school- 
teachers to come and talk tothem.” 

That the persons who have charge of the Reformatory, and are respon- 
sible for the care and training of the boys, who are all young criminals, 
should have permitted a harangue containing so much mushy immorality 
and ridiculous jurisprudence to be addressed to such an audience, is sur- 
prising as well as unfortunate ; but it shows how far this form of craze has 
gone. The view of moral responsibility presented by Mr. Walter Smith to 
these youths was, we need hardly say, the one that may be heard at any 
little gathering of tramps, when smoking their pipes after gorging them- 
selves with cold victuals, and preparing for an easy night on the 
hay in the barn. They will all snort out curses on ‘‘society” 
for the various evils of their condition, such as having to walk in 
search of more food, being short of whiskey in wet weather, and having 
sand get in through the holes in their shoes. They feel there is ‘‘ some- 
thing wrong” in a state of things in which their simple wants are not 
supplied wherever they happen to be and would like to stay, like those of 

‘the owners of the big houses where they get the cold meat and the stale 
bread ; and they are sure that the judges and ministers and governors and 
policemen are somehow to blame for it all. But then, to have the Tramp’s 
Gospel carried from the barn and the dry ditch to a public institution and 
preached to children whose first step in life has been a false one, and whose 
souls the state is trying, by well-considered means, to fortify for an hone:t 
struggle in life, is surely a most miserable spectacle. If there be any lesson 
which a boy who has begun his career by crime, and whose training and 
surroundings in his earliest years have been evil, needs to learn, it is that 
there is nobody on earth to blame for it but himself, and nobody on earth 
to whom he can look for deliverance but himself. If there be any lesson 
calculated to make his degradation hopeless, and stifle the seeds of manly 
yesolution and noble embition, it is the lesson that he is no more resp n- 
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sible for his errors than anybody else ; that his sin came on him like the 
and that it is the business of the community to get him out of his 
There is no foundation for private or pub. 


rain ; 
scrape and keep him out of it. 
lie morality but the individual conscience, and what is to become of the in- 
dividual conscience of the young thief whois told that the whole community 
in which he lives shares in his guilt? What isto become of character when 
the wards of the state have their offences against common morality covered up 
by such prodigious blatherskite as the declaration that the sight of their kindly 
punishment and discipline is enough to ** make a thoughtful man shudder, 
‘ybody lose faith in the progress of the age.” If 
’ over the Deer Island 


and angels weep, and eve? 
“*the Thoughtful Man shudders and the Angels weep’ 
KReformatory, we are sure it is not due to the fact that the community is 
making a well meant effort to rescue the inmates from vice before it is too 
late, but to the fact that they are not properly protected against inconside- 
rate orators. When an angel hears young criminals told that the Governor 
of the commonwealth and the Mayor of the city and the legislative and 
administrative and educational bodies are ‘‘ bigger failures” than they are 
themselves, we are quite sure he does not feel satisfied with ‘* weeping,” 
but longs to clap his hand on somebody’s mouth. 

One of the peculiarities of the school of sentimentalists to which Mr. 
Smith belongs is, that though they are full of scorn for all legaliy orga- 
nized attempts to contend with vice and disorder, and paint their ineffi- 
ciency in glowing terms, they carefully avoid recommending any substitute. 
They always tell you when, after listening to their denunciations, you ask 
for advice, that they have no suggestions to make ; all they can say is that 
they are disgusted with everything they see. Wendell Phillips some time 
ago gave out that the workingmen were not going to put up with the 
bankers and other capitalists any longer ; and anticipating the question 
what were the bankers and capitalists to do, he declared in clarion notes 
that it was their business to find out. We must do Mr. Walter Smith the jus- 
tice to say that his discourse was in some degree relieved by being illogical 
and incoherent—that is, he abandoned his first position before the close, and 
told the boys at the end what he ought to have told them at the beginning : 
that their redemption must be cue to.their own exertions, and that 
the world never failed to reward honest labor, and that by ‘living pure 
and good lives” they would rise into respectability. But then the boys were 
hardly likely to be as much impressed by this as by learning, as they did 
learn, that Mr. Smith himself (who gave them a glowing account of his 
own career and position) and the Mayor and the other notables were, at the 
ripe age of fifty or sixty, not one whit better than the juvenile offenders 
themselves. ‘* Why,” they would naturally ask, ‘‘ should we be good and 
work hard when you, Mr. Smith, great a man as you confess yourself to be, 
and the Governor, and the Mayor, and all the rest of you are, to use your 
own words, ‘tarred with the same stick’ as we. You probably stole, and 
feught, and lied in your youth, but didn't get caught, and now, when you 
have got lots of money and fine clothes, you want us to drudge away and 
let you have a good time ; but it won’t do. You admit you have helped to 
get us into trouble, and you must help to get us out.” 


THE PROSPECT IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 
CuaReston, 8. C., May, 1877. 

ad 3 years have wrought little outward or visible change in Charleston. 

The wharves have the same deserted look, the houses the same old, 
weather-beaten appearance, suggesting the urgent necessity of repair ; 
the streets are in the same ill-kept, ill mended condition, and local improve- 
ment of any kind is not visible to the naked eye. And yet already there 
are signs of a changing condition—signs which are felt rather than seen. 
Fewer negroes stand along the streets or haunt the doorways of public 
offices, and those who still appear in such places have a less confident man- 
ner. Naturally, too, the whites show a more cheerful and hopeful spirit, 
and look forward, despite the prevalent complaint of dull times and busi- 
ness depression, to better seasons. Enthusiasm seems to be chiefly confined 
to the ladies, and their presence in large numbers both at the reception 
given Governor Hampton a few days since and along the line of march of 
the procession in his honor, was evidence of the favor with which they re- 
gard him and of their interest in the ‘‘ cause” which he represents. It was 
pleasant to watch the procession as it moved along amidst the waving of 
handkerchiefs and the outbursts of appiause which greeted Hampton at 
every turn ; and yet I could not help thinking that while this mutual admi- 
ration was very natural, it would have been wiser and in better taste to 
have deferred its display to a more fitting season. Seldom, if ever, in the 
history of the country have the affairs of a State demanded more constant 
attention and watchful care, not only from those in oficial life, but from 
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constitution, 


every liberal-minded, large-hearted citizen. With business at a standstill, 
taxes, even the lightest, felt to b heavy burden ! t St met d f 
levying them a most serious Guestion ; with the natural fee g of sust s 


distrust amongst the negroes to be removed and ¢ 
reciprocity of good feeling ; with the pressing necessity of reform in ery 
| department of the government ; with the all important question of State 
credit to be dealt with, and the educational problem to be solved, there is 
little time for gubernatorial festivity. 
Of these questions, perhaps the most interesting, and certainly one of 
equal if not of paramount importance to any other, relates to the future of 


the negroes and the effect upon them of the present period of transition. 
To say that they are badly demoralized hardly expresses their condition. 
At best they see through a glass darkly, and have not t 

tion of political cause and effect ; they have hitherto merely been livi 
automatons, under absolute leadership, and with unbounded faith 
name and power of the Republican party. But why a Republic: 
deserted ” Governor Chamberlain I 


dent should have ** is 
hensible to them, 
whom they trusted are now utterly powerless, brings great disquiet 
I do not for one moment anticipate trouble between the races, unless there is 
some gross and utterly uncalled-for provocation upon the part of the whites; 


and the realization of the stern fact that 


and for this belief there are several good reasons. In the first place, with- 
out organization the negroes are political ciphers. That they have re- 


mained a power so long has been the result of a systematic discipline and 
implicit obedience. left 
To their former white leaders, who have hitherto furnis! 
hey can no longer 


Now, however, they are Without responsible 


leadership. od most 
of whatever the party possessed in the way of brains, t 
look for guidance. By them they have been advised, as Lam inform: 
excellent authority, to make the best terms possible with the Dt 
Some of their leaders are following their own advice, and are disposing of 
Others, now out of office, are preparing 


d upon 


mocrats, 


themselves to the best advantage. 
to remove from the State, for no * carpet-bagger ” ¢ 


successfully in any oecupation or branch of industry in the State, unless he 


an expect to compete 
possesses sufficient means toengage ina comparatively independent method 
of earning a livelihood, as well as sufficient moral courage to withstand 
much contumely. I venture to say that with rare exceptions no professional 
or business man of decided Republican proclivities, though above reproach 
in character and social position, can hope to sueceed in South Carolina, if 
his success depends upon local patronage. To the support of such men the 
negroes cannot, and the whites will not, contribute. 

Moreover, the Democrats now have entire control of the election ma- 
chinery of the State, and the use of force or ** intimidation” may be dis 
Under the practical working of the present election law there 


pensed with. 
rain an election. 


is no reason why the Democrats should ever ag 
It is a very simple matter : the Governor appoints three ** commissioners ” 
of election for each county, and they in turn select three managers to preside 
in each election district ; but by law all these commissioners and managers 
political party of which 


lose 


may, and a majority certainly will, belong to the 
the Governor isa member. The only requisites, therefore, for a successful 
are plenty of spare ballots and a majority of the managers of each 
What was done 


canvass 
election 
last fall 
mocrats managed to ‘** secure” 
and rolled up heavy Hampton majorities, can now be repeated ad libitum 
‘groes cannot contend, and it 


district who cannot be bribed by the other party. 
at Edgefield and in otaer ** up-country ” counties, where the De- 
a majority of the managers of elections, 
all over the State. Against such odds the n¢ 
is doubtful whether they contemplate a struggle. 

To this anticipation of injustice upon their part the Democrats have no 
right to except, since they have already given ample proof of the same old 
ante-bellum spirit of intolerance and proscription. Nothing could be more 
at variance with the pledges so freely given, and nothing could be more 
repugnant to every right-minded man, than the treatment thus far accorded 
the negro members of the Legislature. To force.a parcel of ignorant, mis- 
guided negroes, a mere handful ofa minority, to pass through a scene of shame 
and humiliation, and to force them amidst loud derision to make the most 
abject apologies before allowing them to take the seats to which they were 
justly entitled, was surely no more degrading to them than to the whites. 
The very next day after this shocking spectacle I listened to a debate in the 
lower House upon the adoption of a resolution seating a Democratic con- 
testant. The negro Republican, who had been unquestionably elected, was 
a postmaster at the time of his election, and therefore, under the State 
vas ineligible. 1 was informed upon excelient authority, and 
in fact it was practica ly admitted upon the floor, that 
line of precedent in the State in favor of a new election was almost, if not 
lite, unbroken. Whether in accordance with precedent or not, it was cer- 


in such cases the 
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believe, he confined himself to showing that crime was more effectually re- 


The 


tainly the honest One the negroes upon the Democratic side of 
1! Mou i up th tion by remarking that thes 
election, and, although a very 
f p , ipopy ! ! and generous dealing in the matter was 
\ t thi 1 Dew itie Vote went upon record in 
, » 4 entire Charleston County delegation —num 
have thus far been deprived of seats, although 
} tvand properly provided with certificates 
| r ! ! nv real contest over these seats pon thre 
: fi 1 candidates, but the Democrats seem to have resolved 
\ ' erly wlivity as the best method of starving the 

i i ley 
| tel much more of the same sort, both in the House and in 
the Senate, only a part of which appears upon the surface, I do not hold 
(hovers Hiaiipton entirely responsible lL like all that I have heard and 
en of him, and Pam convinced that he means to do what he can to keep 
his pledges and to institute a new order of things, but I doubt his ability to 
carry out his intentions, Ile occupies a peculiar position, in which, through 
the for f circumstances and the pressure of outside opinion, he has hither- 


to been able to act upon his better judgment and yet to avoid entanglement. 


that he is surrounded by the Bourbon element of his party, 


Phe simple fact i 

essed with the same rule-or-ruin determination which has been the 
curse of South Carolina The men who have been chiefly instrumental in 
placing Hampton in power are to-day as intolerant, as impracticable, and as 
wrong-headed as they were twenty years ago, and nothing short of absolute 
receneration will suffice to change them. The population of South Caro- 


lina. thoueh similar in character to that of other Southern States, has been 
in some respects peculiarly distinet There never has been a mixed popu- 


lution such, for instance, as Louisiana fortunately possesses ; and portions 


of the State, especially in the upper part, are as half civilized to-day as they 


were fifty years ago. The district which once sent Brooks to Congress still 
finds representatives embodying the same spirit, and the attempted election 
of M. C. Butler to the United States Senate is practical evidence of this. 
Fortunately, Butler was never legally elected, and in the new election to be 
held Tam told that he will be unable to command a sufficient support. 
Nevertheless, men like him form a very large proportion of the present ru:ing 
element in the affairs of the State, and unless Governor Hampton displays an 
unexpected and unusual degree of strength of character it is questionable 
whether he will beable to sustain himself ; complaint is already being made, 
and time alone will show how far he will be able to stem the current. The 


best men in the State, men of liberal education and liberal spirit, whose 
horizon has not been always bounded by a pine forest, and who deplore a 
return to the old order of things, chiefly come from the seaboard, and they 
have as yet no representative in the Legislature and no voice in the gov- 
ernment. My last hope for the State is that these men, through a revival 
of the old bitter contest between * up-country” and ** low-country,” may 


be enabled to take and keep control. Bad as is a geographical division in 
politics, it would be infinitely better for both whites and blacks than the 
future now promisel them, Until there are two parties with native-born 
citizens in each, there never can be anything like a full development of the 
resources of the State If that time arrives, and the means are afforded a 
wood class of emigrants to come and settle in neighboring localities and in 


sufficient numbers to overcome local antipathy, a future will open to the 


State, but not until then 


FRENCH NEUTRALITY. 
Paris, May 4, 1877. 
7 KE war is fairly begun in Turkey proper and in Asia Minor, and all the 
Powers are now meditating upon their future course of action, Those 


War is 


who have long hoped for peace now hope for a localized war. 

lwavs localized ; but we mean in this case by localization a mere duel be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, The Queen of Kingland, as usual, has issued a 
proclannition ob neutrality cone eived in the dry style of such documents. 
Here we are more florid ; we have had a lengthy declaration addressed by 


the Due Decazes to the Chambers, fm which the Minister of Foreign Affairs 


explains what evervbody Knows—that France intends to remain neutral. 
Phere was a very ridiculous scene in the Chamber of Deputies when the 
neutrality pa ination Was read; the Chamber, instead of receiving it in 
diguified silence, chose to make a manifestation. The Left, headed by 
Gambetta, applauded most enthusiastically, and in consequence of this the 
Right remained silent. Lean conceive enthusiasm under many circum- 


stances ; but when vou are simply told that you had ‘better do nothing 


because you can do nothing, | hardly see why you should become frantic 


With satisfaction, 


Nation. 
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yesolution and noble ambition, it is the lesson that he is no more resp n- 
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Such, however, is the temper of our democracy. — It is frantically pacific ; 
and it is a very fortunate circumstance. If Danton should come back and 
try his high sounding phrases about raising legions from the earth by the 
mere pressure Of his heel, he would have no success whatever. Gambetta, 
the roaring lion of the national defence, has become very tame ; he seems 
to have forgotten all about balloons and war @ oufrance, and the defence of 
France as far as the Pvrenees The reason of this change is obvious. 
Gambetta is probably, even certainly, as good a patriot now as he was in 
IS70 ; only he knows that war would be a terrible test for any government 
The situation of France is such, the political scepticism of the millions of 
electors is in reality socomplete, that no government would be strong enough 
to bear defeat. In vain had Napoleon IIL. obtained two plébiscites a short 
time before the war; when Sedan came, not a man was found to stand by him. 
What was called the revolution of the 4th of September was in reality no 
revolution at all; the Government fell, as it was left completely unsup- 
ported. The Minister of War of the time, General Cousin Montauban, 
Duke of Palikao, the President of the Legislative body, the Empress Eu- 
genie herself, were among the revolutionists of the 4th of September, if you 
choose to call the change which took place on that day a revolution. The 
Republicans have a very just instinct when they believe that the Republic 
could not well bear another Sedan. The people would turn against them 
as it did against the Empire ; the terrible question would then be addressed 
to them : ‘‘ Qu’avez-vous fait de la France ?” and the terrible exclama- 
tion: ** Vare, Vare, redde legiones !” 

Germany understood that our new Republic, born of misfortunes and 
defeats, would perforce lead avery pacific life, not from any love of peace, or 
any neglect of the interests of France, or any want of sympathy for the suf- 
ferings of Alsace ; merely because defeat would be absolutely fatal to the 
republican cause. As long as things go on quietly, as the country is pros- 
perous, as the army is reorganizing, as France has all the appearance of 
strength, the popular mind not only becomes reconciled to the Republic, 
but even among the most cultivated classes the notion of an orderly, con- 
servative republic is in the ascendant. But, alas! the test of war has not 
yet been tried. If the Republic lost one more province and ten milliards, 
there would be an outcry which nothing could resist. What could you ex 
pect from a republic which could form no alliances ; from a feeble, disor- 
ganized government ; from an ignorant and corrupt administration ? The 
defeats of the Gambettist armies were condoned on the ground that these 
armies were raw levies, Which fought for honor more than for victory ; the 
regulars were all prisoners in Germany, Metz had surrendered. But sup- 
pose a war now, after our incessant efforts towards the organization of all 
our resources. The Government would be, so to speak, swallowed up in a 
defeat. The risk is all the more terrible, as it is impossible for the republi 
cans to consider calmly what would bappen after the fall of the present 
Republic. The Princes of Orleans are honestly and faithfully serving in 
the ranks of the present republican army ; they, also, would be swallowed 
up in a great national defeat ; surely, they would not choose the moment 
of such an humiliation to come forward with their claims ; they would not 
pick up a crown in the blood and the dust. Who would come forward and 
take the responsibility of the future—who but the heir of the Man of Se- 
dan ? Helpiess and innocent boy as he may be, his hungry followers would 
push him forward and say to him: ‘*Come, sir! France has no govern 
ment ; she is under the heel of the conqueror ; go to the conqueror, and 
sign a treaty of peace which nobody is willing to sign ; be a vassal in order 
to be an emperor ; be a tool in the hands of Germany, and let France be a 
We shall again make of Paris the pandemonium of the 


:9 


tool in our hands. 
world ; we shall give to an abject peuple ‘ panem et circenses. 
Such thoughts are in the minds of most republicans, and the vision of 





such a future makes them more than pacific. One of them said to me a 
few days ago, ‘‘ We ought in no case to fight except that of an invasion.” 
Some reasons make me feel, however, that it will not be so easy for us to 
shut ourselves up behind the wall of a complete and, so to speak, desperate 
neutrality. Not that we could easily be dragged again into a Crimean 
war. There is hardly a Frenchman now, even among the old Bonapartists, 
who would not willingly confess that the Crimean war was a mistake ; that 
Napoleon ITI. undertook it merely in order to serve his dynastic purposes 
and to obtain a standing among the sovereigns. This Crimean war cost 
us a hundred thousand men and any number of millions, and did no good 
whatever to France. We never cared much in France for the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire, and the recent horrors of the Turks have diminished 
the very small amount of sympathy which was ever felt for them. France 
has besides a vague and undefined sympathy for Russia, arising probably 
from the fact that the Russians whom we see are half French. Russia 
does not hate France, as so many of our neighbors do, and we know it, 
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te. unbroken. Whether in accordance with precedent or not, it was cer- 





The 


vathies, could drag us at present into 
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No vague sympathies, no vague anti} 


a war; but we have nevertheless a fear that our neutrality will perhaps not 
last to the end of the present difficulties. There are two theories on the 
possibility of a rupture of the French neutrality : (1) the theory of a Get 
man aggression ; (2) the theory of a common action with Germany. 

The first Is the prevailing theory It is generally belt ved that the Eastern 
question has been f wo years Completely mancuvred by Prince Bismarck 
that his object has been to give to Russia a ** big job,” to gain her gratitude 
by his diplomatic co-operation, and while Russia was engaged in the most 


she had come out of the war exhausted and 


‘Ter 





ficult undertaking, or 
nv, ti -to give the last finishing 
to 


mg period of European peace 


» do what he pleased in Europe 


sO US 


to German unity and to have a last quarrel with France, 


rm and impoverish her, and to obtain a | 


[t is said that, while officially at peace, France and Germany are already 
| 


Virtually at war; that the struggle takes a financial form. France has 


spent enormous sums under the name of the ‘liquidation budget,” be 
fan enormous war budget In this race of millions Germany 
r nad, as the 
those of 


stdies [hay 


iW 


would be beate in the tinancial resources of France seem to 
be 
the 


of 


‘th 


greater than her neighbor. The country bears lightly 


much 


weight of the most enormous budget ; there are no failures ; the Bank 
n gold and silver in its vaults, which would 


“i. The 


uus, and it is said that Germany is suffering, that she is getting 


France has two milliards i 


form a War treasury in case of ne material prosperity of France is 


marvell 


im- 
patient and restless, that particularism has revived in many places and in 
The two speeches of Count Moltke hav opened the eves of 


which 


many forms, 
Europe lo a 


France is not re 


situation is and has been always very alarming. 


onciled to the loss of Alsace Lorraine ; Germany, by thi 
mouth of Moltke, does not intend to make any new conquests on French 
soil, but she complains of our great armaments, and in his second speech 
Count Moltke says that Germany will take compensatory measures—that 


is, that we must accustom ourselves to see a large army in Alsace and an 


other about Metz. 
I have observed that as soon as two countries begin.to speak of disarma- 


ment they invariably go to war. Such was the case between Piedmont and 


Austria ; such was the case only a few days ago between Turkey and Rus- 


sia. Still, L will not believe yet that Germany nourishes any bad designs 


against Franee. It is not true that we have an unusual number of troops 
between Pari 


call 


and our frontier, and to accuse us of it is to make really what 
i/ lead 


we *querelle Vallemand ” ; but a quere//e Vallemand does not 
There are many symptoms which tend to support the 


a 


hecessariuv loa war, 


second theory [ was speaking ®f—the theory of a common action with Ger- 





many. Itisquitecertain that if France were willing to forget for a moment 
the 
held by no tie whatever. 


he 


Germany 


memories of the war of 1870, her hands would be perfectly free ; she is 
If she had a statesman of the Bismarckian stamp 
JSismarck, 
Suppose’ them united, their 
It may be that Prince Bismarck has 


might be tempted to enter into the views of France and 
al 


action would be really overwhelming 


neutralize each other present. 
thoughts of forcing us into some sort of alliance, of dragging us out of a 
cold, sullen, and really hostile neutrality, and of offering us a chance to 
make such changes in Europe as would conduce to a permanent peace and 
Bismarck showed 
himself a true statesman in 1870 when he resisted the excessive annexations 


give France again the high place which she deserves. 


from France demanded by the military party. It will; however, be very 
difficult, if not impossible, for a French statesman to find that common 


ground on which France and Germany could meet. 


THE TURKISH NAVY. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, April 26, 1877 
\ TITHOUT attempting a critical statement, I will give you my opinion 


of the 
impressions of Turkish affairs received from ,ood authorities 


Turkish army and navy formed from observation, and my 
There is no 
doubt whatever that the Sultan earnestly exerted bimself to prevent war, 


Ss 
t 


but finding himself obliged to choose between revolution with probable | 
of power, and measures which were sure to make Rt | 





ssia ce 


he 


‘e War, 


chose the latter reluctantly and with serious forebodings. T 
of this man may be estimated from the following incident 
from a decayed tooth, and, having ! 


onsult a de 


wen advised to « : 
moned one. The dentist advised the extraction of the tooth, and, at the 
Sultan sum- 
moned a slave, and directed the dentist to show him how it was done The 
slave lost his tooth, but the Sultan was unnerved by the sight of blood, and 


It 


he dentist has already been summoned eight times, and that eight slaves 


request of the Sultan, explained the modus operandi, 


deferred the operation on hiinself. is stated on the best authority that 


N 


ation 





have lost one or more teeth each, but that the Sultan still suffers f 
tuothacl This incident might we serve as a para to illus 
way in which Western Europe has alt with | know 
the Ottoman Empire 

As to the army, Turkish soldiers are ignorant and fanatica ut ‘ 
nificent physique and very tractable. The of . t s ignora 
much more fanatical, verv dissipated, and manifestiy weax pliys RY 
irresolute mentally. It is a mistake to suppose that Mussulmans 
partake of intoxicating drinks because prohibited hora \ 
present time there is hardly an effort at concealment the drink 
ing is still chiefly done in seeret and ou heat his \ I etl 
Social temptation to excess is unknown ‘That wl ik 
come quick ‘is the favorite beverag The army is w S ‘ 
poorly drilled. Cleantiness, although strictly enjoined by the Woran 
not one of the characteristics of a Turkish soldier l ik of uni \ 
and neatness in dress in any considerable number of troops is strik 
The execution of mancuvres, so essential to the efficiency of soldiers, 
ludicrous sight with a battalion of Turks. Yet t 1 doubt tha ‘ 
Turk will fight, and that the Turkish armies will be hard to: 
the Russians defeat them in the first battle and annihilate the fragments 
before they can be reformed and led to successful resistance by a ze 
enthusiast almost sure to arise in the time of th yreates versity 
That spirit af fanaticism and fatalism which is almost esistible w 
once aroused is not extinct in Mussulmans, and is much more cert 
develop itself if Turkey is left to her own resources than if any Cha 
power becomes her ally. Indeed, there are evidences that it is already 
veloped, and that the Christian world may et ny stand aghast at t 
atrocities which must surely follow the success of Turkish arms 

The key to Constantinople from the Mediterranean is at the rrowe 


part of the Dardanelles, not far from the site of ancient Abydos, marked 


Chanak on recent maps. The defences comprise almost all kinds for 
fications, from the crumbled wall many centuries old to the modern eart! 
work. The guns range from the monstec brass cannon, firing, in 
direction only, marble and granite balls twenty tive inches ia diameter, t 
the sixty-ton Krupp breech-loading rifle. Forty-two Armstrong and Kruy | 
rifles of large calibre are mounted in the earthworks, and about one lun 


dred and twenty-five smooth-bore sixty eight and thirty-two pounders i 


the masonry forts. The garrison consists of fifteen hundred picked me 
commanded bya general officer who is regarded as much above the piverage, 
having been educated in France, and whe really appears to be at 

gent man. The day after the declaration of war a Was yiven ft 
load the guns ; it took thirty conse ve hours to complete this operation 
Not more than one-third are provided with the necessary implements for 
loading and training, and serious doubts are entertained of the ability of 


much less reload them. Certainly 


the Turks te 


Farragut 


) fire many of the guns once 


need have little rd for such def 


do cans are 


a nses. Upwards of two 


reyva 
hundred large torp lying about ready for loading and planting 


An Eng 


‘e has openly asserted that there is no on 


licet 


the 


but there lish of in the 


is no one competent to do the work. 


Purkish servi in lurkish 


army or navy with the knowledge necessary for taking charge of the torpedo 
>, } 2 2 ] 13435 . 7 ‘ } 
But there are natural difficulties in the wav of defending the 


defenses 


strait with torpedoes. The depth of water is between 40 and 50 fathoms 
and the surface current sets out with a ve itv of two to three knots 
per hour, while the under current ascends with a higher velocity Above 


Chanak there is a reach of 3, miles; the strait then makes an abrupt 
turn to the eastward, the northern shore forming a right anyile 


This uatural m is ignored, for 


at the present time 





not a gun is planted for raking vessels ascending this reich. Indeed, 
the positions of the new earthworks seem to have been selected by some 
one ignorant of channel de But the Turks are confident that a Rus 
sian fleet attempting to force this passage would be met by a British fleet 


to defend it. If only the Russian fleet were at hand and ready it might 





ascend with impunity, and in twelve hours afterwards Constantinople 
would be at the merev of its guns; and this in spite of the Turkish navy, 
which ranks in fourth in the world, but in personnel last. Dis 
re (* La Guerre idre,’ 1876) asserts that the Turkish ironelads are 
admirably idapted offensive warfare My personal observation con 
firms this assertion All that English and Scotch ingenuity and skill could 
a nplish has been ibined to render the Turkish navy efficient. Yet 
he officers have no ambition, the men no discipline ; drills are the exc p 


target-practice is almost unknown, The fleet is efficient in manning 


vards and firing salutes whenever the Sultan goes afloat. The vessels are 
filthy, 


ful engines of destruction are rendered harmless by the indylence and 


the arms hie ed, the battery dreaded ; in a word, these wonde:- 


ri 











30s The 
c 
ir f | recent fleet-drill in the Sea of Marmora 
; sand th jeal sy of the 
| ) l W y of the men he com- 
| W is sfully f ing the 
! i lvel j ) disreputable financial 
I Ile next appeared in Constantinople ¢ route to 
t Turkey and with the Cretan revolutionists, but, having 
| din the Turkish navy, he accepted it, and led an 
i Lthe G1 il ch crushed ont their last hopes of success 
any he was promoted to high rank in the Turkish navy, but through 
tet ta softhe Greek government he was dropped from the British 
navy list, on which he bad been borne as a lieutenant. Ile has recently 
been restored as a captain on half-pay for ** having rendered the Turkish 
flect efficient,” as stated by Lord Derby. Consonant with this is the fact 
that the British fleet 1 ntly at Besika Bay had extra officers and men on 
euch vessel for the express purpose of manning the Turkish ironclads in the 
event of war with Russia ; and it is positively asserted that many British 
neval officers are about to join the Turkish fleet. For all that, Hobart 
Pasha is niost sincerely hated by the Turkish officers ; this they do not 
evi 1 attempt to com 


lurkey enters into the war with an available military force not exceed 
ing 300,000 fanatics, I 
a naval force of about thirteen powerful ironelads and fifty other excellent 


ons but very pobrly officered ; 





armed with the best wea; 


fizhting- vessels in goo! econtition, comman lel by a mercenary and offi- 
cered and manned by lazy landsmen ; forts provided with the heaviest 


ordnance, but with no one who knows how to use it ; storehouses, arsenals, 
and armories stocked with munitions of war, but no organized or efficient 
means of supplying them to the armies or fleets; an empty treasury, a 
yminable civil service, a ruler enfeebled by 


valueless paper currency, an ab 
rites, and a large percentage of her popula- 


dissipation and swayed by favor 


Nation. 


tion awaiting the opportune moment for shaking off a slavery and oppres- | 


sion without parallel in modern times. Neither British gold nor Irish 
blood can save her. Hler end is 
peculiar combination of avarice and jealousy which has permitted such a 


power to exist for so long a time. A PROFESSIONAL OBSERVER. 


Correspondence. 


THE BOSTON COLLECTORSHIP. 


To ti Epitor or Tue NATION : 

Sire: Your demand fi 
of civil-service reform is one eminently proper, and but expresses the desire 
of those detesting political trickery and nepotism in its worst form. Orders 
from Washington say that two members of a family shall not be employed 
in a department, and Collector Simmons notifies some of his subordinates 
that these orders necessitate their removal, but he has not removed any of 
his relations ; he has now, to my own knowledge, a brother, two brothers- 
in-law, and two cousins under him, and I am assured these constitute but a 
snall proportion—eighteen relatives and connections being given as the 
total. : 

Some of his former political associates at the North End ward, where he 
very bitter against him, and speak openly of his trickery 


formerly lived, are 
I hope you will 


in conniving at and assisting repeaters in ballot-stuffing. 
renew the demand for his removal, and I should be very happy to give all 
Respectfully, ete., 

Wa. P. GrInnei. 


the information I can on this matter. 
CMELSEA, Mass., May 18, 1877, 7 Marlboro St. 


To tue Eprror or Tur NATION : 

str t A regular subscriber to the Nation, IT notice in some suggestions of 
yours in this week's 
nstant dismissal of Collector Simmons. You seem to admit that he has 


ISStle 
Isstit 


upon civil-service reform that you recommend the 
now the confidence of the merchants of Boston, and suggest a reason 
therefor, but you say that ‘tthe question is not what do the merchants 


think of Messrs. Arthur and Simmons now, but what did they think of 


the remova! of Colleetor Simmons in the cause | 


approaching, and one is puzzled at the | 


| 


| 


them and what was known of them at the time of their appointment.” | 


Would this be e just rule to adopt ?> Mr. Simmons is believed by many to 


have made an excellent collector, and if he has been a good and efficient 


o licer should he be removed because at the time of his appointment it was 
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generally thought impossible ? Will you have the kindness to inform your 
readers in what system of civil service you find this rule 2—Yours, ete., 


Cuas. G. Fatt. 


‘ason of the rule is that, under our present system of 
civil service, a collector has the merchants of a large city so com- 
pletely in his power that their publicly expressed opinions of him 
While in eifice are nearly worthless. This is so well-known a fact 
that the Commissioners conducting the present custom-house inves- 
tigation in this city proposed to invite confidential communications 
from merchants, with the hope of thus getting at the truth. ‘There 
is, however, another and still stronger reason for removing both 
Messrs. Arthur and Simmons. There is nothing disrespectful to 
either of them in saying that, if the eustom-house service had been 
properly conducted when they were appointed, it would never have 
entered into the head of any sane and honest man to select either 
of them for the position of collector of a great port. They had no 
experience, training, or associations qualifying them for any such 
They might as well have been selected for professor- 
Their sole knowledge of the 


position. 
ships in a theological seminary. 
collection of customs has been aequired in “the worst eustom- 
houses on this planet” (out of Turkey), and while in charge of them 
they have been leading perpetrators and promoters of the very 
abuses which it is Mr. Hayes’s business to reform. It is impossible, 
however, that any reform can be accomplished by and through such 
men. All their sympathies are with the old system ; all their know- 
ledge is drawn frem it. They ean hardly conceive of anything else. 
A custom-house without polities is to them like a tavern without 
liquor or a dairy without milk. The first step in reform is, in short, 
to get rid of them and of the like of them.—Ep. Nation.] 





Notes. 


\" BROWNING’S forthcoming translation of ‘Agamemnon’ is said to 
’ be exceedingly literal, in which respect it will present a marked con- 
trast to Mr. Fitzzerald’s translation, a review of which we give else- 
where.-——Three great-granddaughters of De Foe, all unmarried, over 
fifty years of age, and in almost destitute circumstances, are now liv- 
ing in Lambeth, and an appeal for aid in purchasing an annuity for them 
has been issued by two gentlemen of the Lambeth Charity Organization 
Society. For the benefit of the widow and children of the artist, John 
Beaufain Irving, Mr. August Belmont. of this city, will open to the public 
his collection of pictures on the 23d, 24th, 25th, and 26th of May, from 9 
A.M. until 6 p.m, and also on Friday and Saturday evenings of the present 
week from 7.30 until 10. The last work of Mr. Irving, painted for Mr. 
Stanford, and other pictures from private collections, will be added tempo- 
rarily to Mr. Belmont’s collection. ——The twenty-sixth annual meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science will be held at 
Nashville, commencing on the 29th of August. The Secretary of the Local 
Committee, Mr. J. Berrien Lindsley, may be addressed by those desiring to 
attend the session ——The difference of opinion between Mr. Spencer and 
Mr. Tylor with regard to their respective claims concerning the doctrine of 
‘animism ” (briefly noticed by us last week) has called out from Mr Tylor 
a letter in the Academy, in which he states that a probable mistake of the 
printer, in Mind, in setting down his paper on ‘* The Philosophy of Religion 
among the Lower Races of Mankind” one year later than it should have 
been, has led Mr. Spencer to suppose that it was anticipated by the latter's 
essay on ** The Origin of Animal Worship.” Mr. Tylor goes on to state, 
however, that his paper mentioned above is but an abstract from some 
chapters of *‘ Primitive Culture’ written in 1869, and that the doctrine had 
previously been put forth by him in the Fortnightly Review as early as 
1866 —— Professor Simon Newcomb’s ‘ Popular Astronomy’ is announced 
by Harper & Brothers, and, in advance of publication, may be safely pro- 
nounced an accurate and authoritative work. The same firm will reprint 
‘The Challenger Expedition,’ by Sir Wyville Thompson. Both works will 
contain maps and illustrations. ‘Camp, Court, and Siege,’ by Wickham 
Hoffman, is also announced by them.——‘ N’importe’ is the peculiar 
title of the first volume of a new series of original novels and translations, 
t» be known as the Wayside Series, published by Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 
‘A History of the Alphabet,’ from the pen of Mr. Isaac Taylor, is an- 
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nounced by Macmillan & Co, who will also issue a sinall work on ‘ Hospi 


special reference to hospitals for children, by Dr. 
As an antidete to Mr. Home's work on spiritualisin, men- 


tal Organization,’ having 
Charles West 
tioned last week, may be purchased * Mesmerism, Spiritualism, etc.’ (his- 
by Dr. Wim. B. 
Among other London works, 
announced but not yet issued, may be mentioned ‘ Across Central Ame- 
riea,’ by Mr. Boddam-Whetham, to be published by Hurst & Blackett ; Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere’s 


written prior to 1872—which have been collected in two volumes and will be 





torically and scienti ally considered), Carpenter, soon to 


be issued in London by Longmans & Co, 


poems—his ** secular” poems, more particularly, 
brought out by Ilenry 5S. King & Co.; and a companion volume to his 
‘Ride to Khiva,’ by Captain 
Minor.— Scribner, Armstrong & Co, will publish ‘The Life and Corre 


jurnaby, describing his journey in Asia 
spondence of Thomas de Quincey,’ by Mr. II. A. Page, who has been en 
trusted with all of De Quincey’s papers remaining in possession of his 
family. 
of De Quincey’s opium-eating.——Another ‘History of the United States 
of America’ will be added to the many produced by the Centennial year, by 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. The author is Mr. J. W. They will 
also publish a duodecimo volume of sermons entitled * The Power of Spirit, 
and Other Discourses,’ by Dr. William H. Furness ——The Rev. Joseph 
Cook’s lectures in Boston will appear in the autumn, from the 
of J. R. Osgood & Co., in two volumes, entitled ‘ Biology’ and ‘ Transcen- 
dentalism.’-——-D. Appleton & Co. have in press the ‘Memoirs of Jefferson 
Davis.’ 


Dr. Eatwell, in the same work, will consider the medical aspects 


Leeds. 





press 


—IJIn taking up Lippincott’s for June many readers will turn first to 
Turgenefl's story, ** The Priest’s Son,” but natural expectations of pleasure 
will not be fully satisfied. It is a story of a young man of delicate constitu- 
tion whose nerves become diseased by over-study, and who dies under the 
influence of an hallucination of the devil. An old priest, the boy’s father, 
telis the story, which contains no plot, and is not particularly interesting as 
a study of character. ‘* A Lost Voice” is the story of another insane man 
who becomes the grandfather of the singer ** Lisa,” and the longest extract 
from a new Italian writer, Edmondo de Amicis, introduces an insane girl. 
Three insane persons in a single number of a magazine make a little too 
much of a not over-pleasant subject, especially, as happened to be the case 
with us, if the articles containing them are read in succession. With this 
exception, which in fact might escape the notice of any one reading the 
magazine through in the order in whicly the articles are printed, the num- 
ber is an excellent one. 


—The secret of the popularity of Z/arper’s is an open one, and is well 
set forth in the current number. No constant or occasional reader of the 
magazine needs to be told anything of the character of the articles entitled 
‘Contemporary Art in Germany,” ‘The Androscoggin Lakes,” ‘* The 
Niebelungen Lay,” ‘‘ The Wheeler Survey in Nevada,” ‘‘ Gibraltar,” and 
‘: Birds’ Nests.” These are all well written and illustrated condensations 
of larger works, or condensed treatises upon the subjects considered. They 
are books epitomized ; and each one contains all, or nearly all, that many 
people care to know or have time to learn upon its subject. The shorter 
tales and the serials are furnished in their usual abundance, and lovers of 
* Little Breeches” poetry will find *‘ Whistling in Heaven” quite to their 
taste. 

—An amusing controversy has been going on of late in the Boston 
Globe between an anonymous writer and Mr. John Fiske. It grew out of 
an article by Mr. Winsor in the Advertiser, in which, speaking of the com- 
plaint that ‘‘ the cost of the subject-catalogue of Harvard College crippled 
the professors in their work, and that money which might give them more 
books was spent in indexing,” he said : ‘* We learn that it has been decided 
to have the books and dispense with the catalogue, and that is the decision 
of the Academie Council.” The denial of this rumor by Mr. Fiske, and the 


assertion that “the idea of discontinuing the subject-catalogue has never | 


been entertained here for a moment,” especially as ** all our books are pur- 
chased with the income of sundry special funds, which can in no possible 
way be affected by the greater or less expense of the catalogue.” drew 
forth the jesting enquiry from the New York Lvening Post, ‘If Boston 
newspapers are not to have news from Cambridge,” like this and the white- 
ant story, ‘‘what are they to write about ?” To this the Globe retorted 
that the ‘“‘abominations of New York are not so handy to us nor so suited 
to our taste or that of our readers. Good literature and the best means to 
help use it are topics not unrelished hereabout.” Flushed with this easy 


vietory, the Glode next turned to attack Mr. Fiske, calling his note more 
‘* ingenious than ingenuous,” a collocation of epithets which is more neat 
than new ; but the three specifications on which this charge is based are 


Nation. 


{ 


! 





hardly sustained: 1. ‘*ITis note asserts that the s cat ue is 
not to be discontinued. Nobody said that it was ihe ¢ e had 
apparently forgotten Mr. Winsor’s article, in which that very plainly 
said. 2. ‘' Also that ‘the opinions held at the College Library’ are opposed 
to discontinuing the subject-catalogue ; nobody said they were got, but 
that there was a purpose among some ef the professors to increase the supply 


of their specialty books at the expense of the catalogue” But as the que 


tion of this discontinuance is to be decided not by the professors but by the 
authorities of the library, the information which Mr. Fiske gives appears 
very much to the purpose. 38. ** Also that the College Library books aro 
bought from special funds with which the catalogue money has nothing to 


do. This last statement is beside the point : the question was not of per 
he ca 


verting book-funds bui of diminishing th ttaloguing funds.” Around this 

point the battle raged. Mr. Fiske replied, the @/cde rejoined, and a third letter 

and article have hardly finished the war. Putting aside the hard names, ex 

pressed or implied, such as ** fly-gobbling penny-a-liner,” ** Ass, Librarian,” 
} 


‘scurrilous blockhead,” which the combatants employ somewhat 
Mr. Fi 


would be saved by giving up the subject-catalogue ** bears no sort of relation 


’ 
swe ft 


the gist of the argument is this: 
to the money spent in cataloguing,” which is the philosophic way of say- 
ing that it is not within the contre] of the librarians or of the supieme au 
thority of the Library—the Academic Council, which buys the books—and if 
saved could not be spent by them any mere than the money received for the 
grass cut on the College grounds ; just as the flues taken at the Boston Pub- 
lic Library must be turned over to the city treasury, and cannot be put into 


The Globe says that the m 


books or anything else by the trustees 


be spent for books if it can be spent at all, and this is true if the president 


and fellows appropriate it for that purpose. So the Boston fine-money ec uid 
be spent for library objects if the Common Council would give it to the 
trustees ; but they never have done so. So the money saved by the late re 
duction of force ip the Pension Office conld be used 
lings’s catalogue ; but he could best tell how likely he is to 
in type. In fact, to adopt the*style of part of this discussion, the exisi- 
ence of money in one’s environment by no means presupposes the coex 
And as the Corporation 
gave the Library no money to buy books with when the book-funds pr 


duced less than three hundred dollars a vear, it is fair to suppose that they 


istence of power to apply it to one’s own uses. 


will not give much when those funds produce over ten thousand dollars a 
year, As to the facts, therefore, Mr, Fiske was, as might be expected, in 
the right. On witty argument, however, the longer articles ef the Gil 

bore off the palm ; they will repay looking up and reading. They remind 
us of a saying of a late president of the College: ‘* I answered hii a little 


sophistically, perhaps, but I answered him. 


—An interesting correspondence on the subject of a Chinese teachership 


at Harvard has recently taken place between President Eliot and Mr 


P. Knight. last nmissioner at the Philadelphia 
In February Mr. Knight wrote to Mr. Eliot that 
ficial experience in China (extending through fifteen years) 


Francis ‘hinese C« 
Exposition. 

mercial and © 
had convinced him of the importance of a knowledge 


vear 


his com- 


of the language to 
American residents ; 
mercial and diplomatic interests of this country in China have made the 
lack of this knowledge painfully apparent, and that the establishment of 


pointing out that the constantly increasing eom- 


professorships of Chinese at many European universities, as wel! as the 


proposed creation of one at Yale, showed the desirability 


of some pro- 


vision for introducing the study at Harvard. Mr. Knight then e: 
rractical advantages which a knowledge of Chinese 
At Peking, it 


seems, our legation offers two permanent positions, those of secretary and 


merated the various 
opens to young men who have in view a career in the East. 


interpreter, while, with the State Department in good hands, it is to be 
assumed that capable men possessed of a Knowledge of Chinese will be con- 
sidered as having the first claim also to the consulates. In commercial 
life there will be the opportunity of replacing the native ‘‘shroff,” or 
treasurer, now socommon. In the foreign Chinese customs service Har- 
vard has already four graduates, one cf whom is a commissioner with a 
very liberal salary, and the service offers a number of other excellent 
positions. Besides 
the development of the railway system, of mining engineers for the 
exploration of the mineral resources of the country (an 
English expert has been employed in the coal-fields of Formosa), and 
addition to 
practical advantages, the proposed study of Chinese will tend to a 
higher end—the enlargement of the means of communication between 
the Western world and a large portion of the human race now practi- 
eally excluded from the family of nations. Morcover, es Mr, Knigh 


this, there will be great need of civil engineers for 
enormous 


room for more lawyers in the treaty ports. In these 
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The 


{ n almost untouched field for the traveller. the 
hi ht well attract ma 1V tiiin ls, 
men for they would find an unex- 
ful both of va eX it: and 
{is ri Ih it t e | 1 ‘ Way 

empirical knowledyt 
ifr { juity What Mr. Knight pro- 
e.1 t iby ao oy sorslup at ! but to 
( r two itive te rs for a 4 al « vears, and 
pop es thre plan t see What can be done to 
fund Ile does not regard the difficulty of acquiring 
i e i inviliing that need trighten away students On 
tw i resolute st uly, with the help of the text books of 

I’. Wad 1 pu \ man in possession of sufficient know 
f the language to take a position of some usefulness upon arrival 
ntry The President’s reply to this letter cordially ap- 

pliay mad promises the assistance of the Corporation in. thi 
il the only thing remaining to be done Is to raise the money, 
} nes of a few gentlemen in Boston connected in one way or 
ith the Kast have been obtained. The plan ought certainly to 
end itselt that large class of merehants and manufacturers in 
ind other Atlantic ports who must from their experience be most 
f the advantage of a knowledge of the language, and most interested 

ne it for their countrymen in the East. 

Pr r Tavler Lewis, who died last week at the age of seventy-five, 
man of original and versatile genius ; an exegete, a theologian, and 
lent of languages, though not of language. His best energy he gave 
ly and defence of the Seriptures, but searcely less loving was his 
"i i¢ Greek and Latin classics. Plato and the Platonists were 
cht, and he continually imported their ideas into his exegetical and 
il writ s. It was this philosophy—for it certainly was not his 


m to defend the doctrine of the origin and transmutation 


that led I 


ies Which now bears the name of Darwinism with great earnestness, as 


‘ 








biblical and philosophically probable, against the bitterest attacks of 
wians and scientists, led by Prof. Dana, who branded his doctrine as in 
n religion and absurd in science. His arguments, it must be confessed, 
ind speculative, but that was a characteristic of all his work. 

is. full of brilliant, original thoughts, which he clothed in wonder- 
attractive language, but he lacked that soundness of judgment which 
eonviction Ile was a learned man, in Oriental languages as well 

he classical tongues, but he was as little of a logician as he was of a 
’ No more delightful commentaries were ever written than his 
ns te Lange’s expositions of Genesis and Job; but absolutely no 
could be put in his frequent attempts to explain the Hebrew 

her languages, cognate and not cognate. He was a very prolific 
hoth of | and of articles for the periodical press ; and his age, 
ifness for some years past, and his increasing feebleness scarcely 

ipted his literary labor until within a few weeks of his death 

he death of Mr. Edmund Quiney, at Dedham, Mass., on May 17, 
t more sudden than it was surprising, seeing how well preserved he 
nd what promise he gave of rivalling the longevity of his dis- 
sied father. He was born in Boston, February 1, 1808, graduated 
or at Harvard in 1827, and ever afterwards kept alive his interest 
ers, to which cireumstances forbade, however, that he should wholly 
himself. The strong repugnance to slavery felt both by his grand- 

nd his father was manifested publicly by Mr. Quincy on the ocea 
ich first induced him to abandon his natural modest reserve. 

irs aggo the murder of Lovejoy, which sealed Mr. Phillips's con- 
nw the Abolitionists, added Mr. Quiney also to their number, 
irst speech, which required all the courage and independence of 
cestors, was in denunciation of the Alton tragedy. From that time 
1a despised and apparently hopeless cause with an unsurpassed 
issidui and single-mindedness, and absolutely without worldly 
Hea med all thought of the honors which awaited one of 

by ng, and all the benefits of the prestige which these 

vs red with his new associates Without being an 

i . ive speaker, and he rendered great and pe 

rvice i presiding officer by his dignity, tact, and humor under 

st trying circumstances As a journalist he was even more 
For a long term of years he furnished the weekly editorial 

f the { -8 y Standa besides contributing a Boston 
nal the signature of D Y in which his remarkable wit 
of style found full vent Hie was also an occasional | 
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the Liberator Re- 


press alone during a period of 


contributor to 
the 


and 
for 


correspondent of the Tribune 
he 


viewing all had written 





less than thirty vears, we remember to have heard him say that he 
had SUPpasst 1 Voltaire in voluminousness It is to the letters that the 

iden of the antis very struggie must rn tor examples of Mr. 
(ul s well-directed satire against the ** peculiar institution” and its 
ipol rist and they dleserve t le i] ted ind republished not only as a 
contribution to the history of the time, but as a literary monument of the 
same order as the * Biglow Papers.” Mr. Quincy shared with his coadjutors 


the supreme felicity of surviving the overthrow of slavery, and in 1805 he 
permanently withdrew from an agitation which had ceased. to have any 


object. Two years later he produced the in every way admirable * Life of 
Josiah Quiney,’ and in 1875 edited fourteen speeches delivered by his 
father while in Congress. ‘These are his 


solid contributions to American 


history and literature ; a lighter venture, in fiction. gave us, if not ¢he 


bea hamed *Wensle v. 


h America ne 


1854 


(American novel, a novel of whi 


adpot 


a Story without a Moral,’ published it Mr. Quiney’s last public per- 


formance, like his whole life, was disinterested and patriotie : he delivered 
before his townsmen a lecture on ** Glimpses of Colonial Life,” in aid of the 
fund for preserving the Old South Church. We must not forget to add 
that Mr. Quincey was a frequent and valued contributor to the Nation from 
its comtaencement down to a very late issue. 
FITZGERALD'S ‘ AGAMEMNON.’ 
EDWARD FITZGERALD, the translator of that remarkable poem, 


\j It. 
followed that high literary success with a 
of the 


very opposite pole of the translator's art from t 


the * Rubdiyat,’ of the Persian astronomer poet, Omar Khayyam, has 


‘version or per version,” as he 
He represents the 
school, for 
holds, 


He 


indeed, that in dealing with this most difficult of ancient dramas, ‘‘ the 


himself calls it ‘Agamemnon’ of slsehylus 


ie Longfellow 


he utterly rejects all minute precision and cultivates audacity. 


most conscientious translator must not only jump at a meaning, but must 


bridge over a chasm very often.” This he does with extraordinary power ; 


itself f 
that 


ti 


the trouble is that he sometimes appears to mistake the ocean ora 


chasm to be bridged, and is tempted to fill it in with materials offer, 


on the whole, an inadequate substitute for the horizon line. when 


we consider that the *‘ Agamemnon’ is one of the half dozen m 


isterpieces 
of Dr. 


theme, 


lions 


in the literature of the world, and that the recent explorat 
ut 


Schliemann have thrown a new and intense interest ab its whole 


we may well rejoice that a man of such commanding skill as Mr. Fitzgerald 
has tried his hand upon it. 

The ‘ Agamemnon’ has been called the ‘ Macbeth’ of antiquity : but 
its text is in such a state that some lovers of Greek literature have aban 


doned, in a kind of despair, the attempt to read it. This naturally gives to 
the 


tragedy ; and he frankly avows, in his preface, what his method has been : 


Mr. Fitzgerald a peculiar justification for his mode of dealing with 


‘This grand play, which to the scholar and the poet lives, breathes, and 
moves in the dead language, has hitherto seemed to me to drag and stifle 
under conscientious translation into the living ; that is to say, to bave lust 
that which I think the drama can least afford to lose all the world over. 
And so it was that, hopeless of succeeding where as good versifiers and 
better scholars seem to me to have faile!, [came first to break the bounds 
of Greek tragedy ; then to swerve from the Master’s footsteps ; and so, one 
license drawing on another to make all of a piece, arrived at the present. 
anomalous conclusion ” (pp. iv., Vv.) 


Anomalous it is not, however, though somewhat wild and irregular, 
gnd needlessly wayward on some points, especially in regard to rhymes 
One covert design that runs through its structure is evidently to reproduce 
by metre the effect contributed the 


original edition of this poem, privately printed some years ago, the a 


by music on Greek stage. In the 


uthor 
thus alludes to this purpose in a note to the preface, not preserved in the 
present edition : 


““T wish the reader who knows Beethoven would supply, or supplant, my 
earlier lvric choruses from some of lis many works which seem to brea. he 
JEschylus in their language, as Michael Angelo, perhaps, in another. For 
Cassandra’s ejaculations we must resort, I doubt, to a later German music.” 


And with this suggestion in view, it is not hard to fancy a lonely flute 


that plays when the chorus sings the flight of Helen, or the trumpets and 


“ome the approach of Agamemnon. ‘The denunciation of 


eymbals that wel 
the guilty lovers by the chorus sings to the ear with a collective mass of 


instruments like the orchestral thunder in the last scene of * Don Gio- 
vanni.’ Not that any such accompaniments are mentioned in the book, 


but that with the above suppressed note in one’s is easy for the 


imagination to supply them. 


**Agamemnon: A Tragedy. Taken from <ischylus,’ London: 


1876 


B, Quaritch 
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Most American readers will have come to Mr. Fitzgerald by the way of Among my slaves. Didst thou prophesy that ° 
' ‘ Pte > “ ss Wel'—some more famous ba\e so fall n before p. 49 
o- his previous poet—Omar Khayyam ; and their first interest will be to learn, 
“1 * 1 > . Cassandri is speec} s. Al the « t bye es! t ar . 
if if possible, by a comparison of the two works, how much of the * Rubai awe Bey 
. , : . . Cc - ST t onee descer 
18 vat’ was contributed by the Persian and how much by the Englishman aces ne eaten ~ \ 
he If much of the present book proves to coincide in flavor with its predeces- She keeps her station st 
° = . ‘ . Disdair gton nswe! 
r sor, it awakens suspicions or confirms them, Asa matter of fact, while 
» ‘ CHORUS Na 
its the general tone of the two is very unlike, we now and then encounter Like some =" ee 
a a passage, interpolated into the Greek, which has singularly the flavor Interpreting no twitter but her ow1 
he of the astronomer-poet. Take, for instance, the following B® sacha csemnet But if barbarian, st 
he unlversa it lage of t! tial 
rs “B sitis: All hides the des a Hour 
! But thus it i All bid the d tined H ur; Cuonvs: Which vet acais 
, And Man, albeit with Justice at his side Staring before her with wid pen ey 
ne Fights in the dark against a secret lower pepe ye ~ Se ae 
nv Not tu be conquer d—and how pacifled 2?” (p. 7 ene 
: ‘Pubs ’ . 7 Clyvtemnestra goes out to her deed of darkn: 
of Or this, where the ‘ Rubdiyat’ flavor is still stronget ‘yComam e om to & ; 
: le song of doom. till sudden} ft ast rrow Phobus } 
his ‘Call not on Death, old man, that ea'l’d or no soremn ng of doom, till sud 2 OM ' ‘ . : i 
i, omes quick ; nor spend your ebbing breath on me comes the shriek of the inspired girl The } 
in Nor Helena ; who but as arrows be 
1 Shot by the hidden hand behind the bow * <p. 69) And the sisters three that tw 
; ae) . . » ° . , " Cnt not rt vit 
y There is absolutely nothing of this in A%schylus, except the words ** Call For u the pury i 
‘iti, noton Death ” and an allusion to Helena. If there isso much of Fitzgerald Of lif e shed 
° 4 , « SS I } = 
d in this quatrain, how much is there in those attributed to Omar Khayyam ? CassaxDRs. Toenes 4 
en It mav be said that it is no great matter, so long as the wine is good, to ‘CHORUS H 
a > } : : a, 1e lips at last ut 
1 enquire too closely from what cask it came. It is a satisfaction to know 
idd i ‘ tig : CASSANDRA eta 8 
a the brands apart ; but, after all, if a vintage proves to be contemporary CHorvs. Wel vyhat . | 
with ourselves. there remains the hope that we may have more of it . name 
mM: . 1 sf : ‘ but d 7) t t 
Chis question answered, we turn to ask if there is power enough in this - ; a ! . 
English poet to give us something of the grasp and strength of Aeschylus ? CASSANDRA. A} Ay Agan 
There certainly is; and it is, indeed, in this quality that he eminently Oh, the burning arrow through the 
pte ¥ : bay fA Phabus Apollo! Ay 
n, shines. The grander soliloquies and descriptions in the * Agamemnon 
(HORUS — 
nas have never been so well rendered : wi may almost Siy that thes have neve Possess ndeed—whether | 
s he hefore been rendered at all. Take, for instance, the magnificent passage CASSANDRA Phebus ! 1 hus 
Me q . . . . » the sh teamniad aahas tload and Rar 
u which describes the flashing from hill to hill, by signal-fires, of the news fA. rence arteeslgpenes (Pe peng er 
- ver water seething ana Det it 
for that Troy has fallen : War-horse in the darkness—till s 
} . Took the helm~— took the reiz 
lds, “And first... Took the helm 
the Did Ida fire her forest-pine, and, waving, Cnorvs. As one that half aslee] _ 
; Handed him on to the Hermman steep | A night of Horror! 
rust Of Lemnos ; Lemnos to the summit of , 

Zeus consecrated Athos lifted ; whence And sO the seene woes On, lraw ny from Cass ara, ina W twhir f pas 
oF $ As by the giant taken, so despatcht .) — oe mie . eae : P ‘ } 
ra The Torch of Conquest traversing the wide sion, Whose circles expand every i . _— ’ st, ana 

. Egean with a sunbeam-stretching stride . } 1 faarfnl th ae ] bean tanner iil on 
5 oo? uture more powerful and feartul than anv v) t I mad all ty 
Ter, Struck up the drow-y Watchers on Makistos ; futu —— s : ‘ 

Who. flashing back tie challenge. fla-h 4 it on } acted. be it understood. at the verv moment w Acamemnon is 

hen To those who watch’d on the Messapian height his d 5 } — ; t 
™ \\ ith whose quick-kindling beather heap'd aud fired ing his doom, —Anothe hh { alll less W 

The meteor-bearded messenger refresht, aside, revealing Clytemnestra by the bodv of her slain isbanme | e¢ is 
Dr Clearing Asopus at a botind, struck fire , : ; 

From old Kithe@ron ; and, so little tired no scene in Macbeth of more tremendous power : at { ¢ i this, as 
me, As waxing even wanton with the sport, lacaisis cas d. is rather a transl ee hee me ‘ e de : Soak ae 
rald Over the sleeping water of Gorgopis ere quoted, Is rathe i insfus ans vi TIVES or 

Sprung to the Rock of Corinth; then to the cliffs the real sense of the original than all p st! . ns put toget 

W hich stare down the Saronic Gulf, that now ‘ . : 

RY Began to shiver in the creeping Dawn ; } But, after this, it must be said that it is t st 2 ana dramatic pa 
. Whence, for a moment on the neighboring top wes in which Mr. Fitzzet or wus we) ‘ Ba iat 
ban Of Arachneum lighting. one last bound ee ak eee ane ee ad > see 

Brought him to Agamemnon’s battlements” (p. 9) and tender descriptions his tou is ilwavs ventle ¢ uth to satisfy { 
+ Or take this fine burst from the lips of Clytemnestra, on the arrival of | is one of the extraordinary features of this g lrama that the P 
the 

the herald to confirm the news first told by the signal fires : thean JFschvlus here introduces phrases and passages as soft and beauti 
n: b ; I 
‘ CLYTEMNESTRA. I sang my song of triumph ere he came, ful as any in Shekspere’s songs, and it is in ren ng these that Mr, ] 
id Alone I sang it while the City slept. verald is least satisfactory ess so th: Dean Milmar 
tifle And these wise Senators with winking eyes, Betas sisaps inet nccinate ia ‘ , ws sit tac es 
lost Look'd grave, and weighed mistrustfully my word, erace and sweetness this rugged Elizabethan t1 wlat | tless , es 
ver. As the light coinage of a woman's brain. : 1 ’ 
and And so they went their way. But not the less ; Sometimes Mr. Fitzgerald Ss it - - { t 
: trom those false fires I lit my altar up, * ] } ite iia ¢ | oS ite ¢ Ir ae 7 +} 
uunds ? ‘ brated description f Helen's enti i \ re aps the m 
And, woman- wise, held on my song. until : i 
., one The City taking up the note from me, exquisite miniature-painting of 
esent Scarce knowing why, about that altar flock'd, } \ ; : . ; od ; ’ 
Where, like the Priest of Victory. | stood, a passage Whlen ean sea vie nsiated W eine sp i, Hut im 
Torch banded, drenching in triumphant wine } Hal} ' } 
: = N 5 which every svlila s ot { ve ‘ { 
ular, he flame that from the smouldering incense rose hic ‘ . = 
mes Now what more needs? This Herald of the Day deseribes, 
ane Adds but another witness to the Night : rm. : “— 1 — 
duce And I will hear no more from other lips Phis is all tl t : _ 
; Pill from my husband Agamemnon all ** (p. 25) T ; _——_ » it 
» the OO SO naroy, € = € ea € 
aie Thus much for Mr. Fitzgerald’s power of picturesque and vigorous ren- Like gentle cal Ade nesgbowennir gece 
i dering. These are soliloquies, but in the most thrilling dramatic passage of Oblique from her soft eye the dart 
i 1€ , é . F Pr D me te on ¢) ouriai t 
the poem his boldness has secured for him an equal success. It is a scene Making e s flower its tenc st m unfold 
which might have been regarded by a Greek spectator, in the performance, Milma Agamemnon,’ p. 88 
t, my . = , , oa , 
ees with some such hushed expectancy as that which awaits on our stage the This is hammering it t well enough: but A¢schylu ives us the 
For approach of Lady Macbeth in her sleep-walking trance—the unsealing of | gold 
ina the lips of Cassandra. Poor Cassandra, the daughter of King Priam. and : 
SV, > ® - . } . 
ihute now the slave and concubine of Agamemnon—she who in her pride of N 
A« 
s and beauty and innocence had refused the love of a god, and had been doomed i 
oe in return to the fatal gift of unbelieved prophecy—here she stands in pre- kpaieamnnn.’ ¥, 000.708 
3s of sence of an enraged queen, her vengeful rival and future murderess. Thus ee? = ws a ; 
( It is a serious charge against a translator, or even an iImitator, to sav that 
n Ul0- [ene proceeds : 
fetes the scene proceeds : he omits a passage like this, and that he also omits the greater part of the 
OB, *CLYTE re ST re-entering) Yet fors me > '. 
| CLYTEMN STRA (| Yet for a moment let me lovely picture of poor It cenia at the altar (‘ Agamemnon.’ v. 211-222). 
or the look on her : vy t 
This, then, is Priam’s daughter the power Eechvins the less we ean afford to lose these p 
Cassandra, and a rophetess, whom Jcus : 
Has giv n into my bands to minister sages ; it Is as Ub a transial Shdhspere should on i n, 
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y Mr Fit ud ha ps; and dream-like as she fled, be-id 
a Dream indeed, behold ! his Bride 
ur ty y in more than bridal beauty stands 
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